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ABSTRACT 


In the summer of 2008, the Commandant of the Marine Corps (CMC) released a message 
to all Marines and Sailors detailing plans to revitalize U.S. naval amphibious 
competency. Current responsibilities in Iraq and Afghanistan have significantly reduced 
available training time causing overall amphibious readiness to suffer. In response, this 
thesis evaluates 3D visualization techniques and other virtual environment technologies 
available to support these mission-critical training goals. The focus of this research is to 
moderni z e the Expeditionary Warfare Demonstrator (EWD) located aboard Naval 
Amphibious Base (NAB) Little Creek, Virginia. The EWD has been used to demonstrate 
doctrine, tactics, and procedures for all phases of amphibious operations to large groups 
of Navy, Marine Corps, Joint, Coalition, and civilian personnel for the last 55 years. 
However, it no longer reflects current doctrine and is therefore losing credibility and 
effectiveness. 

In its current configuration, the EWD is limited to a single training scenario since 
the display’s ship models rely on a static pulley system to show movement and the terrain 
display ashore is fixed. To address these shortfalls, this thesis first recommends the usage 
of the wireless communication capability within Sun’s Small Programmable Object 
Technology (SunSPOT) to create robotic vehicles to replace the current ship models. 

This enables large-group visualization and situational awareness of the numerous 
coordinated surface maneuvers needed to support Marines as they move from ship to 
shore. The second recommendation is to improve visualization ashore through the 
creation of Extensible 3D Graphics (X3D) scenes depicting high-fidelity 3D models and 
enhanced 3D terrain displays for any location. This thesis shows how to create these 
scenes and project them from overhead in order to moderni z e the gymnasium-sized EWD 
into an amphibious wargaming table suitable for both amphibious staff training and 
operational planning. Complimentary use of BASE-IT projection tables and digital 3D 
holography can further provide small-group, close-up views of key battlespace locations. 
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It is now possible to upgrade an aging training tool by implementing the technologies 
recommended in this thesis to support the critical training and tactical needs of the 
integrated Navy and Marine Corps amphibious fighting force. 
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I. 


INTRODUCTION 


A. OVERVIEW 

The goal of this work is to provide technology recommendations to Marine Corps 
Training and Education Command (TECOM), Naval Air Warfare Center-Training 
Systems Division (NAWC-TSD), and Marine Corps Systems Command-Program 
Manager Training Systems (MCSC, PMTRASYS) for the modernization of the 
Expeditionary Warfare Demonstrator (EWD) located aboard NAB Little Creek, Virginia. 
The recommendations focus on two areas: wireless communication for robotic ship 
models using Sun’s Small Programmable Object Technology (SunSPOT) and 
visualization of enhanced digital terrain using the geospatial component of Extensible 3D 
Graphics (X3D). Throughout this work, examples of both are presented showing how the 
technologies can be applied training at the EWD. The target training audience for this 
work is the Marine Expeditionary Unit (MEU) and their execution of the Rapid Response 
Planning Process (R2P2) during predeployment training. 

B. MOTIVATION 

In the summer of 2008, the Commandant of the Marine Corps (CMC) released a 
message to all Marines and Sailors commanding them to reestablish their traditional roles 
as “fighters from the sea” (Conway, 2008, July 30). As the Global War on Terrorism 
(GWOT) completed its fifth year that summer, the Marine Corps was landlocked and 
seemed to be slowly moving away from its naval heritage. Although the nation’s global 
responsibilities always require a strong Navy and Marine Corps presence abroad, these 
responsibilities also require proficiency as an amphibious fighting force. The 
Commandant wants this proficiency to be the primary focus for Sailors and Marines. 
Current training and readiness, then, have to compensate for the lack of amphibious focus 
due to actual missions abroad. No matter how difficult the challenges faced, the nation 
still depends on the Marine Corps when an amphibious capability is required, and the 
expectations for success will be high. 
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To meet the call, the Marine Corps and Navy must review how they prepare for 
expeditionary operations from the sea. Current amphibious units, including the Marine 
Expeditionary Unit (MEU), go through an extensive 3-month, predeployment training 
cycle prior to a 6-month deployment aboard an amphibious ship. During their initial three 
months, they complete training in the Rapid Response Planning Process (R2P2) to guide 
their mission planning. The MEU’s competence is typically measured in its ability to 
quickly plan within the R2P2 framework. Considering its importance, this work focuses 
on this process and, through research, contributes new capabilities to support the 
Commandant’s plan. More specifically, this study reviews how enhanced 3D 
visualization impacts R2P2 and how it could be better incorporated into the process. 

Numerous 3D visualization tools are now available but have yet to reach the 
amphibious training arena. Nowhere is this more apparent than at the outdated EWD 
shown in Figure 1. This facility, once considered the premier amphibious training 
demonstrator in the world, is now a hallmark for the fading concern with striking enemies 
from the sea. The combination of the CMC’s guidance and the EWD’s untapped potential 
to accurately model an amphibious assault comprise a prime opportunity to restore the 
relevance of the EWD and update its capabilities to become a more effective maritime 
training tool. 



Figure 1. Expeditionary Warfare Demonstrator (EWD) Demonstration Area 

(measuring 96 feet by 69 feet) 
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C. CRITERIA FOR RECOMMENDING UPDATED SOLUTIONS 

The most successful training devices in the U.S. military today share a unique set 
of criteria often difficult to achieve, but critical to its lifecycle. Successful training tool 
implementation depends heavily on strict adherence to these criteria during development. 
In making appropriate recommendations to enhance visualization for the EWD, a specific 
set of guidelines were established early in the process to ensure this work was aimed 
toward the solutions characterized as flexible, easy to maintain and robust. 

First and foremost, the recommended software solutions should, whenever 
possible, be open source efforts to encourage collaboration and continued development 
among Marines and Sailors using the EWD. This approach enables an easier path towards 
future upgrades and extensions of the system, benefiting from the “wisdom of the crowd” 
and being free from costly license issues. For the EWD to be a flexible trainer, the 
software tools used to create the realistic training visualizations must be intuitive and 
supported by a large user community ready to offer support. The alternative—proprietary 
software—is normally developed for a specific training application and the cost for 
ongoing support is regularly added to the cost of the actual software itself. In contrast, 
mature, open source software (OSS) is normally completely free and often develops 
continues to develop over time based on extensive collaboration among users (Schearer, 
2008). Using OSS also avoids increased costs caused by vendor lock-in. This occurs 
when a user forced into using a specific software or hardware tool for training, because 
switching to a different proprietary solution becomes more expensive than paying the 
vendor for an upgrade or new system (Shearer, 2008). Recognizing these benefits, the 
Chief Information Officer of the Navy gave OSS the same status as commercial and 
government off-the-shelf software products in 2007 (Sanders, 2007). This is a significant 
step and that guidance was clearly used for this work. 

Second, the recommended solutions must comply with open standards. This is 
partially implied by the first criterion, but additional points must be made. The 2009 
Marine Corps Modeling and Simulation (M&S) Master Plan recommends increased 
interoperability, commonality and re-use of modeling and simulation tools, data and 


services across the USMC (Akst, 2009). Although this goal seems achievable, relatively 
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little re-use of M&S tools occurs across the services. The EWD may be a forum to 
display open source tools and show their ease of use while educating young Marines and 
Sailors. One additional note regarding the need for open standards with a project such as 
EWD modernization is the strict usage of metadata standards. These standards may allow 
Marines to easily find open source models for training online; therefore, training 
visualizations can be available whenever desired. 

Finally, the ease of use is critical for the EWD, especially if it is planned for 
integration with the R2P2 planning framework. To create animated scenarios, a user 
needs a range of tools with a capability to easily “drop in” models within scenes relevant 
to an amphibious training scenario. An intuitive user interface allowing Marines and 
Sailors to produce relevant visualizations quickly and then have a staff view them on a 
large scale at the EWD would be a significant training advancement. Ease of use makes 
the training more robust and allows units to be more creative in their scenario 
development. 

D. PROBLEM OVERVIEW 

The EWD, originally constructed back in 1953, was the U.S. Military’s first joint 
maritime training simulator. It was and still is used to demonstrate doctrine, tactics, and 
procedures for all phases of amphibious operations to Navy, Marine Corps, Joint, 
Coalition and civilian leaders. Hosting over 3,600 personnel in 2007 and slightly more in 
2008, the EWD attracts many different units, ranging from Naval Academy Midshipmen 
to Marine Corps Second Lieutenants from The Basic School (TBS). Unfortunately, 
current operational units tend not to use EWD. 

The reason for this disconnect from operational tasking can be found by looking 
closely at the EWD itself. Currently, the aging demonstrator uses outdated technologies 
and equipment to recreate the ship-to-shore movements associated with an amphibious 
landing. With a combination of videos, movable models, and various audio-visual effects, 
the amphibious demonstration is quite impressive, but the Expeditionary Warfare 
Training Group Atlantic (EWTGLANT) Operations staff has determined that the EWD in 
its current configuration does not adequately reflect existing USMC doctrine. 
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In addition, even though its video and scripts were updated in 1993, the system 
still does not reflect current ship types and composition, nor does it adequately reflect the 
employment of a Marine Air Group Task Force (MAGTF) or Marine Expeditionary 
Brigade (MEB). These are all critical components of a Sailor’s understanding of 
amphibious operations. In other words, the EWD falls short for both the Marine Corps 
and the Navy. 

In response, TECOM, NAWC-TSD, and PMTRASYS are completing a Training 
Requirements Analysis of the EWD. As a part of their analysis, they have tasked the 
members of the SAVAGE Lab within the Modeling, Virtual Environments and 
Simulation (MOVES) Institute at the Naval Postgraduate School (NPS) to investigate and 
report on simulation technologies available to upgrade and modernize the facility. With 
numerous technologies available, the challenge of this work is to focus on those 
technologies that provide the most effective training. 

The two issues greatly limiting the EWD in its current configuration are the ship 
models and the fixed-terrain display. First, the EWD uses mobile ship models controlled 
by the EWTGLANT staff via an archaic pulley system that precludes any changes in 
model movement. This work first investigates the use of wireless communication 
technology to move those models using Sun Microsystems’ Small Programmable Object 
Technology (SunSPOT). SunSPOTs can be applied to execute coordinated movements of 
multiple ship models. The most interesting aspect of this technology is the plan to make 
the display interactive by allowing actual ship crews to make control inputs through a 
user interface—thus moving their specific ships. Adding realism, the new ship models 
will also maneuver on top of a projected display of a littoral region. Extensible 3D 
Graphics’ (X3D) Geospatial Component can be used produce an X3D Earth model (Yoo 
& Brutzman, 2009). An example is shown in Figure 2. In a realistic display similar to 
this, each ship crew will be tasked to move its ship in order to support missions ashore 
within a training scenario. Notably, X3D Earth scenes can be created for any location 
across the globe. 
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Figure 2. X3D Earth Model of the San Diego Harbor 


Second, the fixed terrain display shown in Figure 3 limits training to one scenario. 
This work investigates adding the flexibility of X3D Earth to expand the EWD’s 
geographic coverage to the entire globe. Units can then train and plan missions using 
geospatial visualizations of any enemy objective area ashore. This can potentially 
enhance readiness in executing tactical maneuvers (Feibush, Gagvani, & Williams, 

1999). In addition, this work also investigates augmenting X3D scenes with animated 
models. By animating enemy activity within a scene, Marines can observe the speed and 
movement of ground forces near an objective area. Ultimately, these animated scenes will 
be developed to specifically help amphibious staffs coordinate and plan within the R2P2 
framework previously introduced. 



Figure 3. Fixed Terrain Display at the EWD 
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This work also investigates open source 3D models available for use within the 
EWD. The Army Model Exchange (AMEX) has a large repository of high-fidelity 
models, which may be useful in creating a repository of usable models for the EWD. The 
AMEX models will be tested for interoperability with X3D Earth and overall fidelity 
within X3D scenes. 

Finally, this work investigates the usage of digital holography for the visualization 
and planning for actions at the objective. Digital holography is currently in use in Iraq 
and Afghanistan and may have training applications within the EWD. With this tool, 
individual Marines and small teams can potentially plan and rehearse missions into 
complex urban environments. Since the EWD is primarily a large staff-training tool, 
investigation of holography seeks to find a technology that may allow planning and 
training on the fire team level at the EWD. Overall, this work seeks to dramatically 
improve the EWD’s flexibility and possibly assist the CMC with his vision of improving 
current and future amphibious readiness. 

E. CMC GUIDANCE 

In his message, the Commandant offers guidance along three paths to improve 
amphibious readiness. In addition, he sets specific dates at the end of 2008 and in 2009 to 
measure progress. This work was completed in September 2009 and forwarded to a 
Marine Corps Systems Command for possible future integration. 

1. Execution 

Since this research is linked closely with General Conway’s directive, his 
message must be reviewed. His words are very specific: 

We must institute a naval mindset by embracing our maritime traditions 

through mastery of our amphibious capabilities and core competencies. 

The revitalization of our amphibious competency will be accomplished by 

action along three pathways: 

(1) Policy, Doctrine, and Resources 

(2) Education 

(3) Operations and Training 
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Our initial aiming point for regaining our amphibious forcible entry 

capabilities is training to Brigade/Expeditionary Strike Group (ESG) 

Command Element (CE) Amphibious Assault Requirements. (Conway, 

2008, July 30) 

3D visualization has definite applications along each of the paths listed. 

Regarding policy and doctrine, animations of multiple scenarios can help an amphibious 
staff visualize numerous tactics, techniques and procedures (TTPs) necessary to 
developing new amphibious doctrine. Those same animations could also be used to 
educate Marines and Sailors on the complex coordination and execution required to 
successfully strike from the sea. In addition, use of these technologies within the MET! 
predeployment training cycles can support a consistent level of readiness. 

2. Timeline and Directives 

To start the process, the CMC set a target date of August 13, 2008 for an initial 
workshop to begin conceptual planning for the proposed MEB/ESG Command Element 
(CE) Amphibious Exercise planned for the second quarter of 2009. EWTGLANT at NAB 
Little Creek, VA, hosted the workshop to create a timeline leading towards the large- 
scale exercise. In addition, the CMC called for the creation of a MEB-level Planning 
Staff consisting of 40 personnel with enough diversity and expertise to coordinate such 
an intricate exercise. Although the challenges of creating a new staff while still 
supporting current operations is great, the CMC still did not want to stall progress in this 
effort. Reestablishing amphibious readiness was high priority. 

Since the Expeditionary Warfare Training Group Atlantic (EWTGLANT) 
schedules and maintains the EWD, it is the primary customer for this research. The goal 
is to quickly complete this work and integrate recommendations into the target dates set 
at the initial workshop. The vision is for the EWD to become the backbone of the CMC’s 
future training efforts. 

F. CURRENT STATE OF THE EWD 

In order to assess the starting point for this work, the researcher conducted a site 
visit to the EWD in August 2008. During the visit, the EWTGLANT staff played an 
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automated one-hour amphibious landing scenario on the massive 96-ft-by-69-ft 
demonstration table (shown in Figure 4). There are similar demonstrations that differ in 
length (1 hour, 30 minutes, and 15 minutes). The 1-hour version seen is typically used for 
units conducting initial familiarization training. It is augmented by video presentations, 
which go into detail on the planning considerations and interagency coordination 
required. During the demonstration, the overall movement of naval vessels was 
structured, methodical, and easily viewed from any seat within the EWD. Although the 
model scale was exaggerated for visibility, the proportional distances and speeds are 
realistic. Small boats accurately depicted the boat waves holding Marines inbound to the 
beach. Aircraft carriers were accurately depicted far from the beach with some aircraft 
flying around the models, which are attached by metal wire. Finally, some activities 
displayed on land included the destruction of a bridge, the movement of a surveillance 
helicopter along the beach, the delivery of bombs by an F/A-18 Hornet, and the air 
insertion of paratroopers from a KC-130 Hercules. The primary shortcoming of the 
demonstration is that the maneuvers cannot be updated to match current tactics. The data 
collected from the site survey was impressive, yet it was obvious that modernization was 
needed. 



Figure 4. EWD Observers Watching the Beginning of an Hour-long Scenario as 

Ship Models Move into Place 
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G. EWD EXPANSION TO AMPHIBIOUS READINESS TRAINING 

The Expeditionary Strike Group (ESG) was created shortly after the September 
11 attacks. Although it appeared to be a new unit, most Marines and Sailors still 
recognize it as the combination of a Marine Expeditionary Unit (MEU) and Amphibious 
Ready Group (ARG). The one significant change is that a flag officer is now in 
command. In addition, some increased firepower was added—including Tomahawk Land 
Attack Missiles (TLAM) and a subsurface attack capability. With these slight variations, 
there was no need to radically change the year 2000 planning process used for 
MEU/ARG missions. To avoid confusion, all missions evaluated for the EWD 
modernization are referred to here as MEU missions. This work focuses on such missions 
as it attempts to enhance visualization along the three paths the Commandant outlines in 
his message. In order to understand them, the structure of the planning process must be 
examined. 

1. Rapid Response Planning Process (R2P2) 

Doctrinally, MEUs are given a warning order and expected to plan and be ready 
to execute a mission within six hours. The mission may be to secure an airfield, attack a 
critical target ashore, or even provide humanitarian assistance. Due to this variety, 
assignment to an MEU can be the most challenging tour any Marine might encounter in 
his or her career. Thus, the predeployment training received to execute these missions 
must be complex yet applicable to the changing threat. Never before has the U.S. seen the 
diversity of global threats as it does today. The CMC’s directive seeks to put Marines in a 
position in which they can answer the call of duty from the sea when it comes. When the 
call comes, Marines will execute within six hours. 

This six-hour constraint resulted in the development of the Rapid Response 
Planning Process (R2P2) shown in Figure 5. Once a mission is received, the Crisis Action 
Team (CAT) assembles, and the specifics of the mission are discussed. It is during this 
meeting that the MEU Commander provides his initial guidance to lead his Marines 
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through course-of-action (COA) development. Upon conclusion of this initial mission 
analysis, Marines go into their planning cells and develop between two to three possible 
responses to the threat. 
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Figure 5. R2P2 Planning Framework Used for Planning Amphibious 
Operations (From Joint Chiefs of Staff, 2001) 

Approximately two hours after the warning order is issued, the MEU staff 
presents all COAs to the MEU Commander. Based on the updated enemy situation, each 
member of the MEU staff votes on which COA they think might best accomplish the 
assigned mission. The MEU Commander considers all inputs and then makes the final 
decision. Upon hearing the MEU CO’s decision and guidance, staff members then return 
to their planning cells to conduct detailed preparation to execute the chosen COA. 

Approximately two hours later, and four and a half hours after the order was 
issued, the MEU staff then briefs the entire ESG on the planned conduct of the mission— 
including departure from amphibious shipping, movement to target, mission execution 
and retrograde back to shipping. All portions of the mission are briefed in detail. Once all 
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key players understand the mission, they are dismissed for rehearsals. Normally, within 
30-45 minutes, Marines depart the ship and begin their movement to the objective— 
keeping the entire R2P2 process well within the six-hour timeline goal. 

2. Other Applications 

Another training exercise conducted within the MEU predeployment training 
cycle is the Expeditionary Fires Exercise (EFEX). It provides training on combined arms 
at various points of the amphibious landing. During the initial phases of a landing, the 
combined arms effort is restricted to air assets and naval gunfire. Once Marines establish 
their presence ashore, they begin to utilize artillery and mortars in an integrated fashion 
with air and naval gunfire. Of all of the amphibious operations skills, this is by far the 
most complex. The complexity lies in the collaboration between numerous warfare 
specialties: aviators, artillerymen, and surface warfare officers, communicating and 
coordinating under battle conditions. 



Figure 6. Depiction of Lateral Separation for CAS Missions 
(From Joint Chiefs of Staff, 2005) 
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A viewpoint-independent, three-dimensional (3D) visualization can be 
constructed for the complex mission shown as a 2D diagram in Figure 6. Such 
visualizations offer Marines who are planning to go ashore the ability to view the 
multiple methods used to de-conflict the strike assets attacking a single critical target. 
These missions might be animated and displayed above X3D Earth renderings. The 
animations of scenario actors can be driven using Simkit or even controlled by the user 
within a 3D web browser. This thesis demonstrates how to construct such visualizations, 
and further shows how they might be applied using EWD capabilities for group display. 

H. THESIS ORGANIZATION AND RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

An iterative design approach was adopted to conduct the research efforts 
encompassed in this thesis. The goal is to immediately develop open source, visualization 
tools for an amphibious landing and then make those intermediate tools available for 
critique by prospective users. By testing intermediate products throughout development, 
one creates optimal conditions that enable development of the most user-friendly tools for 
training. This methodology differs from a spiral development approach in which users 
only get to test and provide feedback on the final design. By integrating young Marines 
and Sailors early on in the development process, and by, granting them some technical 
skills associated with virtual environments, the researcher hopes to encourage their buy- 
in and a sense of ownership. 

This thesis also presents related work in the area of visualization and discusses 
some possibilities for collaboration. Chapter III covers the SunSPOT and its integration 
into the EWD. It shows development of the NPS TrackBot recommended to replace the 
current EWD ship models and the testing and evaluation conducted to determine 
appropriate control techniques. Chapter IV covers the uses of X3D Earth digital terrain 
and high-fidelity 3D models to create scenes applicable to amphibious training scenarios. 
Chapter V investigates the integration of digital holography into training at the EWD in 
order to accommodate both large staffs and small units for training. Chapter VI reviews 
the acquisition process in the Marine Corps and how this work fits into the JCIDS 
process. In addition, the researcher reviews amphibious readiness training requirements 
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in that chapter. In Chapter VII, the researcher makes overall recommendations on EWD 
layout and use of the technologies recommended. In addition, X3D models of the facility 
are presented for future collaboration to assist in acquisition decisions regarding the 
modernization of this crucial maritime training facility. 
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II. RELATED WORK 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Wargaming is a common thread through all of the projects described in this 
chapter and related to this work. Throughout history, wargaming has been a large part of 
military training. Examples are found as early as the 4 th century through today. This 
chapter first provides a brief history of wargaming and then covers other research 
projects currently investigating enhanced visualization for training. For example, the 
BASE-IT team (comprised of researchers from NPS, University of North Carolina (UNC) 
at Chapel Hill, and the Sarnoff Corporation) is working on a revolutionary virtual sand 
table for use by Marine Infantry Squads. Their application of projected textures to depict 
buildings in a virtual environment produces a realistic, high-fidelity training table. In 
another example, Zebra Imaging is developing a cutting-edge dynamic holography video 
display tool. For years they have gained a great reputation producing static holograms, 
but as they explore combining dynamic models with holographic imaging, they are 
opening the door to numerous training applications. There are also two model repository 
development projects in progress, which are similar to the efforts described in Chapter IV 
of this work. All projects described in this chapter are considered for future utilization in 
the EWD modernization effort. 

B. BRIEF HISTORY OF WARGAMING ON SAND TABLES 

As mentioned above, a modernized EWD is expected to become a large sand table 
on which Marines may wargame a mission execution plan to attack an enemy from the 
sea. Military wargames have been around since the 4th century, as evidenced by the 
Chinese game “Go” (Gray, 1995). The game’s popularity spread quickly across East Asia 
but did not arrive in the West until the late 19th century (1995). A number of legends 
allude to how the game was created. Some believe Chinese Emperor Yao (2337-2258 
BC) created the game to teach his son, Danzhu, balance and discipline (“History of Go,” 
2009). Others believe Chinese warlords and generals created the game to map out future 
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military maneuvers and attacking positions (2009). No matter how it was created, many 
recognize its importance for training young soldiers in maneuver warfare. 

For a long period of time, wargames were principally used for entertainment. This 
changed in 1811 when Baron von Reisswitz, a civilian war counselor to the Prussian 
court at Breslau, began to study the applications of wargaming to real-world military 
operations by creating a sand table. After seeing his initial demonstrations, two young 
Prussian princes requested a demonstration for the King (Gray, 1995). Although the King 
was impressed, the von Reisswitz sand table model failed to gain any momentum within 
the military. Von Reisswitz feared his idea would fall by the wayside. 

About 10 years later, Baron von Reisswitz’ son, Lt. George Heinrich Rudolf 
Johann von Reisswitz—now a Prussian Guard Artillery Officer—tried once again to 
display his father’s sand table with some modifications (Gray, 1995). He used 
topographical maps and a rigid set of rules, which quantified the effects of combat (Gray, 
1995). Prussian Prince Wilhelm was so impressed with the new wargame he 
recommended it to the Chief of the Prussian General Staff, General von Muffling. 
Reluctantly, General von Muffling scheduled a demonstration for his General Officers. 
On the evening of the demonstration, many were skeptical, but Lt. von Reisswitz was not 
dissuaded. He quickly requested that General von Muffling provide some special ideas 
for military maneuvers and also select two officers to serve as commanders of each side 
(Gray, 1995). The maneuvers commenced, and all observers began learning about 
maneuver warfare in a large-scale battle. The demonstration was recognized as a huge 
success after General von Muffling exclaimed, “This is not a game! This is training for 
war! I must recommend it to the whole army” (Gray, 1995, p. 1). 

The excitement continued when Helmut von Moltke created a wargame club, the 

Kriegspieler Verein, in 1828 (Gray, 1995). As he promoted to the Chief of Staff of the 

Prussian Anny in 1837, he continued to push for the usage of wargames for training. 

When employed as a large part of the training regimen, outstanding perfonnance on the 

battlefield soon followed. The Prussian Army decisively defeated the French Army in the 

1870-1871 Franco-Prussian War (Dunnigan, 2000). The world took notice and more 

interest in wargaming began to develop. The United States soon followed Prussia’s lead 
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and created its own wargaming table in 1882 (Gray, 1995). This was the beginning of a 
long line of synthetic trainers used throughout U.S. history, and they have evolved as 
technology has improved. 

The EWD is essentially a wargaming table on a very large scale. The Marine 
Corps is in a similar situation to von Reisswitz in trying to make the wargame/trainer 
more applicable to current training needs. Both enhanced 3D visualization and the 
gaming industry have advanced significantly within the last 10 years. Continued 
examination of past projects that leverage such advancements can provide helpful ideas 
and encourage new collaborations. 

C. 3D VISUALIZATION PROJECTS 

1. Behavioral Analysis and Synthesis for Intelligent Training (BASE-IT) 

As mentioned earlier, the Office of Naval Research (ONR) is sponsoring a 
groundbreaking research to help prepare Marines for military operations in urban terrain 
(MOUT). One of the segments that constitute this research project was a creation of a 
virtual sand table that would be used to conduct both mission planning and After Action 
Review (AAR) for Marine squad maneuvers in a typical urban warfare environment. In 
order to provide more intelligent learning, the project will provide a play-back of a 
recorded training session with automated understanding of the perfonnances exhibited on 
training range, but it will also seek to create a behavior synthesis capability. In other 
words, the system will be able to generate new (never recorded) performances 
“on-the-fly” and show Marines the consequences (or rewards) resulting from a different 
set of actions than those they performed initially in the MOUT environment. One of the 
training tools to be used to visualize that type of information (performances) is the 
Virtual Sand Table shown in Figure 7, which uses three projectors above a flat white 
surface. On the flat surface, multiple, scaled blocks (physical artifacts) are placed to 
depict buildings and obstacles within the MOUT facility. The projectors then project 
textures on the sides of the blocks—creating a three dimensional, small-scale MOUT 
facility representation that is inherently auto-stereoscopic in its nature (each viewer sees 
object as three-dimensional, 
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without the use of special stereoscopic glasses). This is a clear upgrade since flat imagery 
is used to project the area while the texture-enhanced blocks enable a full sense of the 
third dimension. 



Figure 7. BASE-IT Table showing path planning in an Urban Environment 

The Delta3D open-source game engine drives the visual display. This is where the 
BASE-IT work closely aligns with the EWD modernization. The animations created in 
Delta3D might further be used to show Marines’ movements within the MOUT facility 
and to evaluate their performance. Also, additional artificial intelligence (AI) algorithms 
can be applied to the objects (individual Marines and groups of Marines) in this context 
to show other possible (future) maneuvers that have never been recorded and are 
generated “on-the-fly.” This system has a potential to offer the most comprehensive 
learning. Since three projectors are used, it is possible to point and touch locations on the 
projected imagery during debriefing without the imagery being obscured with shadows, 
thus offering a more hands-on and user friendly feel for the training. Additionally, a 
touch pen called Magic Marker is available to the users to draw on top of the imagery to 
highlight specific locations, lines of sight or avenues of approach. This same feature does 
not exist in current EWD setup, and would be very much welcomed in its future upgrade. 
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The research is now entering its third year, and the progress made has been 
significant. With the successes already seen, there are definite applications of this 
technology to the EWD as it trains Marines in squad maneuvers. The concept of the 
virtual sand table has definite applications in the target area phase of an amphibious 
landing. Since the audience within the current EWD setup is on both the left and right 
side of the display table, visualizations must use flat X3D Earth imagery to ensure that 
both sides see the same scene. On a smaller scale, the BASE-IT Virtual Sand Table can 
augment the proposed animated scenes by creating a few target areas enhanced with 
blocks and projected textures. The team’s prototype shown in Figure 8 has perfonned 
well in initial testing, and the EWD may be another facility to utilize the display concepts 
demonstrated by the BASE-IT virtual sand table. 



Figure 8. The BASE-IT Virtual Sand Table Showing Overhead Projector and 

Situated Blocks 

The primary limitation of the BASE-IT approach is that the visualization is 
confined to a single location, orientation and scale since the fixed blocks cannot move. 
However, the same display concepts are applicable to any dynamic scene (physical 
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artifacts moving), as long as the system knows how and where those objects moved on 
the surface. Further work is needed on combinations of multi-projector displays to 
provide coverage for a large area; this topic of tiled display surfaces is another domain in 
which different research team, including the researchers from BASE-IT project, have 
expertise. Despite the limitations of current renditions of Virtual Sand Tables, the BASE- 
IT approach provides interesting capabilities that can be applied within a larger EWD 
setting. 


2. Digital Holography 

Holographic imaging has gained some recognition over the last 10-15 years as a 
fantastic way to visualize terrain, complex hardware, etc. The leading developer of 
holographic technology in the United States is Zebra Imaging, Inc., based in Austin, TX. 
The company, founded in 1996, was created “to develop display technologies and 
products for 3-D visual communications” (Martin, Holzbach, Riegler, Tam, & Smith, 
2008, p. 17). The company produces holograms for various real-world applications from 
real-time military planning (as seen in Figure 9) to system analysis. 



Figure 9. Depiction of Zebra Imaging Hologram Used in Combat 

(From Zebra Imaging, 2009) 

With overall success in the business world, holography quickly found applications 
in the military. Recently, Zebra Imaging and the Air Force Research Laboratory (AFRL) 
conducted a user study using holography to enhance Joint Terminal Air Controller 
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(JTAC) training, which is described in Chapter V (Martin et ah, 2008). A research team 
from Texas State University in San Marcos, TX conducted another user study testing the 
effectiveness of holography in route planning for Special Weapons and Tactics (SWAT) 
teams (Fuhrman, Komogortsev & Tamir, 2009). The results were also encouraging. 
Holography can be considered a viable visualization option for the EWD when 
wargaming small unit actions at the objective after an amphibious landing. The 
application of holography to small units is also investigated in this work. 

D. COMPUTER-BASED GAMING (SURFTACS VERSION 1) 

The explosion of computer-based games in the entertainment industry has not 
gone unnoticed by those in the military training community. They are a low-cost, robust 
solution with the potential to train numerous military skills. In 2006, Lt. Ryan Ernst 
developed SurfTacs, a virtual naval surface tactics trainer. Using the open source 
Delta3D game engine, he created SurfTacs to address the growing need for 
comprehensive tactical training for surface warfare officers in the Navy. Since the latter 
half of the twentieth century, surface warfare officers used 24-foot wooden Yard Patrol 
(YP) craft for their ship handling training (Ernst, 2006). This was a relatively inexpensive 
way to give young officers the experience they need to operate aboard larger U.S. naval 
ships. The YP fleet was decommissioned in the mid-90s; soon the Navy transitioned to 
using Bridge and CIC Team Trainers to provide instructions (2006). Those trainers were 
successful, but the Navy still added the Conning Officer Virtual Environment (COVE) to 
train its officers (2006). Finally, the Navy began sending surface warfare officers to 
Marine Safety International (MSI) training centers located in San Diego, Norfolk and 
Newport (2006). Obviously, the Navy was making an effort to improve training, but as 
with most Services, the majority of the trainers went unused due to the high operational 
tempo that kept students occupied elsewhere. With this in mind, Lt. Ernst sought to create 
a desktop-based trainer easily deployable and available to all surface warfare officers. 

SurfTacs provides training in six different division tactics commonly used in 
surface operations. Each maneuver displays communications from other ships 
maneuvering in the vicinity. In addition, communications are also received from other 
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sections of the ship—for example, the engine room and its crew’s reaction to a requested 
maneuver. Ernst’s work might contribute to this reseracher’s investigation of replacing 
the EWD’s ship models. For example, the graphical user interface for the SunSPOT 
robots might be provided using SurfTacs’ tactical display. Collaboration with the 
Delta3D team to expand the available tactics within SurfTacs while incorporating the 
tactical movements of the SunSPOT ship models might make the EWD a more effective 
maritime trainer. Figure 10 shows the user interface for SurfTacs Version 1. 



Figure 10. SurfTacs Version 1.0 Showing User Interface for Leap Frog Surface 

Tactic (From Ernst, 2006) 


E. MODEL REPOSITORIES 

1. BRL-CAD and Google Summer of Code 2009 

The Army Research Lab (ARL) uses the Ballistics Research Laboratory- 
Computer Aided Design (BRL-CAD) software to create models for ballistic and 
electromagnetic analysis to predict survivability of combat vehicles. It was developed in 
1983, released in 1984 and eventually became an open source project in 2004 
(“BRL-CAD,” 2009). In the summer of 2009, ARL mentored five students through the 
Google Summer of Code (GSoC) project. This is a global program offering graduate and 
undergraduate students the opportunity to work on real-world software development 
projects over a three-month period. For their work, the students normally receive a 
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stipend and are required to share their work with fellow developers (“Google Summer of 
Code,” 2009). One of the ARL and GSoC projects closely aligned with this thesis was 
Elena Bautu’s work on the BRL-CAD’s “MoRe,” or model repository. Her goal was to 
create a common repository of BRL-CAD models allowing users to share and locate 
models required for their work (Bautu, 2009). Her project uses Drupal, which is “a free 
software package that allows an individual or a community of users to easily publish, 
manage and organize a wide variety of content on a website” (“Drupal,” 2009). Her 
efforts are similar to this work regarding the conversion BRL-CAD models into the X3D 
format. This same work was done with Anny Model Exchange (AMEX) models for use 
in X3D Earth scenes. The AMEX models were created in BRL-CAD, converted to X3D 
files and modified to enable viewing across all available when browser. Future 
collaboration with the BRL-CAD team is possible to expand this work. 

2. NPS Virtual Environments Resource Repository 

The existence of a unified, comprehensive public resource of domain infonnation 
has been long recognized as one of the instrumentals for a diffusion of reliable and 
consistent information in particular domain. Driven by that goal, Dr. Amela Sadagic and 
Dr. Don Brutzman have proposed the creation of “a public reference resource dedicated 
to the domain of modeling and simulation in virtual environments” at NPS (Sadagic & 
Brutzman, 2009). This repository would hold re-usable 3D models, research papers, 
video demonstrations, case studies, and multi-media files for use by a selected group of 
users. These users are expected to form an online community to encourage collaboration 
and shared learning. Such emerging capabilities provide good organizing principle for 
maintaining diverse EWD model assets. 

F. OPPORTUNITY FOR THE NAVY 

CAPT Mark Wooley, the Commanding Officer of the Naval Reserve Officer 
Training Corps (NROTC) at the University of San Diego (USD) and San Diego State 
University (SDSU), recently wrote an article critical of the Navy’s inability to effectively 
use gaming technologies to train Sailors. According the Wooley, the Anny’s achieved a 
major success with America’s Army. “In November 2008, there were 9.5 million 
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registered players” (Wooley, 2009, p 36). Now, the Army is embarking on their second 
venture investing $50 million dollars over a five year period to train soldiers in combat 
(2009). This leaves many to ask about the Navy’s plans to capitalize on these emerging 
technologies. Soon after America’s Army was released to the public, the Navy unveiled 
Naval Training Exercise: Strike and Retrieve (Wooley, 2009). It was deemed a failure, as 
it did not gain the same notoriety as America’s Army. It seemed too futuristic and had no 
real training value. Across the Navy, many share the same concerns as CAPT Wooley. 
The Navy really needs to get in the game, and the EWD modernization presents a major 
opportunity. 

G. SUMMARY 

This chapter first covers a brief history of wargaming. It then introduces some 
current wargaming tools such as the BASE-IT virtual sand table and Zebra Imaging’s 
dynamic and static holography. Both have possible applications to the EWD in possibly 
expanding its training to Marine infantry squads. Regarding model repositories, the BRL- 
CAD and NPS work may enhance similar work presented in this thesis. Further 
investigation is recommended for collaboration. Lt Ryan Ernst’s thesis work on SurfTacs 
is presented with a possible application to the EWD’s SunSPOT ship models. Finally, a 
reference to an article critical of the Navy’s current lack of use of gaming technology for 
training is presented to encourage increased collaboration between the Navy and Marine 
Corps on this modernization project. 
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III. APPLICATION OF ROBOTICS 


A. INTRODUCTION 

The first phase of this work was to improve visualization and control of 
amphibious ship models within the EWD leveraging the wireless communication 
capability within Sun’s Small Programmable Object Technology (SunSPOT). Shown in 
Figure 11, this small lightweight device contains multiple capabilities including a radio 
transceiver and multiple high power pins capable of electrically driving a small motor; 
the dimensions of the unit are: 69.85 mm by 41.275 mm by 22.225 mm. These 
capabilities enabled the creation of small, robotic ship models intended for use in the 
EWD. Since the iterative design approach was applied to robot development, Marines 
assigned to the Defense Language Institute (DLI) were able to contribute to the overall 
design by making recommendations for the control interface. Their inputs are contained 
in Appendix B. 
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Figure 11. SunSPOT from Sun Microsystems 
(From SunSPOT World, 2009) 

B. PROJECT SUNSPOT AT SUN MICROSYSTEMS 

SunSPOT’s initial development began in 2003 when researchers at Sun Labs 
began working on wireless sensor networks. Quickly, they recognized the need for more 
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powerful sensor devices that were easier to program. Thus, in November 2004, they 
stopped their work to launch Project SunSPOT. In this project, they started from the 
ground up, and their wish list was extensive. In the end, they created a device containing 
an integrated radio transceiver, 8 tri-color light-emitting diodes (LED), 20 various 
input/output pins, a three-axis 2G/6G Inertial Sensor, and a Toshiba TPS851 light-to- 
voltage sensor (Sun Microsystems, 2006). With all of these capabilities, Sun released the 
SunSPOT to the public at large in late 2006. The response was enthusiastically positive. 
Sun Labs made development easy by posting numerous sample programs on their website 
at http://www.sunspotworld.com . This site was the main source of information for this 
work. 

This technology also complies with the criteria discussed in Chapter I. First, it is 
open source. Onjava.net, the user community can gather to exchange system code, 
application frameworks, demonstrations and applications (SunSPOT World, 2009). The 
developers at Sun Labs continuously monitor thejava.net site to standardize the usage of 
these devices across the community. With numerous tutorials and examples available 
online, the device can be considered relatively easy to use assuming a basic 
understanding of the Java programming language. Overall, it fits each of the three 
development guidelines set for this work. 

C. SUN’S SMALL PROGRAMMABLE OBJECT TECHNOLOGY (SUNSPOT) 

1. SunSPOT Development Kit 

The SunSPOT Development Kit comes with two SunSPOTs, one base station, a 
wall-mount bracket and an eSPOT module adapter (Sun Microsystems, 2006). On the 
SunSPOT, there are two circuit boards within the plastic outer shell: the eSPOT main 
board and the eDemo board. The base station only has the eSPOT main board. The main 
board contains the main processor, memory, power management circuit, and the 802.15.4 
radio transceiver with antenna, battery connector, and daughter board connector (Sun 
Microsystems, 2006). Main board communication to the SunSPOT is via a USB, shown 
as #4 in Figure 12. Through the USB the SunSPOT Development Kit (SDK) containing 
the functional methods and the jar files used to program the SunSPOTs can be loaded. 
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The USB port is also critical for the base station as its main power source connection. 
Since the base station is not equipped with its own battery, it only operates when powered 
by a desktop or laptop computer. 



Figure 12. SunSPOT USB Connection Used to Load SDK and Recharge Internal 

Battery (From SunSPOT World, 2009) 

The internal battery within the eSPOT “is a 3.7V 720maH rechargeable lithium- 
ion prismatic cell” (Sun Microsystems, 2006, p. 9). It can be easily charged in one hour 
via the USB and used to power small input devices such as sensors. For example, for this 
work the internal battery was used to power a small sonar to demonstrate autonomous 
vehicle control. The battery power was accessed via one of the input/output pins on the 
eDemo board. Unfortunately, only one device is able to draw power at any one time, so 
additional power sources have to be added to accommodate multiple input devices if 
needed. One other point regarding usage of the SunSPOT battery is that its primary 
purpose is to power the device itself. Drawing power for additional input devices 
significantly reduces its battery life. During prototype development, efforts were made to 
avoid placing additional demands on the SunSPOT battery. 

For this work, the most important component on the main board was the 
integrated radio transceiver, the TI CC2420 (Sun Microsystems, 2006). “It is IEEE 
802.15.4 compliant and operates in the 2.4GHz to 2.4835GHz ISM unlicensed bands” 
(2006, p. 12). The ISM bands were originally reserved for use within industrial, 
scientific, or medical matters, not for communication (“ISM band,” 2009). Over time, its 
high reliability made it applicable to research tasks such as this. Although there is a 
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possibility for some interference in communications, none was noticed during the 
development of the SunSPOT robot at NPS. 

The overall concept for this work was for a user to manipulate a hand-held 
SunSPOT to produce acceleration data on the x-, y-, and z-axis. That data is passed to a 
SunSPOT device mounted on the robotic vehicle. The virtual machine on the SunSPOT 
can then process the data and energize the appropriate high-power pins on the eDemo 
board to drive the engines. This was all done within a 10-meter communications area. 

2. eDemo Board 

For users of the SunSPOT, most work is developed using the eDemo board. 
“Along the top of the eDemo board is a row of eight tri-color (red-green-blue) LEDs” 
(Sun Microsystems, 2006, p. 18). These were especially helpful when the researcher was 
trouble-shooting code for the perfonnance of a specific action. With the LEDs, a 
developer can visually see how the code is operating by illuminating specific LEDs as 
data packets are sent and received. “Below the LEDs are two tactile pushbuttons, SW1 
and SW2” (2006, p. 18). For this work, the buttons were used to control vehicle left or 
right turns by setting the high power pins to high or low based on switch position. Below 
the switches is “the ST Microsystems 3-Axis 2g/6g Inertial Sensor” (2006, p. 20). For the 
SunSPOT’s orientation, the z-axis is perpendicular to the device surface; the y-axis is 
parallel with the device surface and perpendicular to the row of LEDs, and the x-axis is 
parallel with the row of LEDs. The accelerometer data is used in this work to control 
forward and reverse movement of the NPS prototype robot. Users can simply rotate the 
SunSPOT about the x-axis to move the robot in the forward or reverse direction. Left of 
the accelerometer is the Toshiba TPS851 light-to-voltage sensor (Sun Microsystems, 
2006). This capability was used to start and stop the vehicle during testing. If the 
luminance was above a specific level, the pins controlling the motor were set high or low. 
The peak sensitivity of the light sensor is 600nm (Sun Microsystems, 2006). Finally, 
below the light-to-voltage sensor are twenty input/output connector pins. These allow for 
the collection of data from external sensors and also the precise placement of power on 
mounted motors. The Vh pin powers all of the high-power output pins (H0-H3) and 
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requires a battery input of between 4.5 V to 18V (Sun Microsystems, 2006). The D0-D3 
pins can collect data from additional sensors added to the prototype. The rightmost pins 
on the eDemo board are grounds used for the battery sources. Overall, the eDemo board 
described above and shown in Figure 13 has numerous capabilities relevant to the 
application of robotics to the EWD. 



Figure 13. SunSPOT eDemo Board Layout 
(From SunSPOT World, 2009) 

D. CONSTRUCTION OF MOBILE ROBOTS AT NPS 

The equipment required to construct an EWD proof of concept for the amphibious 
display was five NPS prototype robots, two Systronix TrackBots, seven robot user 
controllers, and 2 wireless access points (SunSPOT base stations) for the communications 
relay. On a smaller scale, this section specifically covers the overall development process 
for the first prototype robot and its controller. It concludes with design recommendations 
received from a user study conducted during development. 

1. Hardware Required 

Since the usage of the EWD is expected to increase after modernization, 
construction hardware needs to be easily accessible and durable. Tamiya Corporation 
produces model parts that comprise a large portion of the robotic vehicles created. For the 
chassis, two (2) Tamiya universal plates, four (4) 6-32 bolts of 2 inch length, and three 
(3) 9V battery holders were used. For the motors, a Tamiya Twin Engine multi-geared 
motor, two (2) motor controllers, two (2) Tamiya Wheel Sets, and a single Tamiya ball 
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caster were used. The details of how all these parts were utilized are described in the next 
section. The overall brain of the robotic vehicle was the SunSPOT virtual machine 
described previously. An economical solution for EWD modernization was required, so 
constructing robots in labs at NPS offered the best value. Table 1 shows the total cost for 
five developmental robotic vehicles and two Systronix TrackBots for emplacement 
within the EWD. 

Table 1. Cost for Seven Robots Used in Maritime Display Concept for EWD 


Item 

Number 

Cost per Item 

Total Cost 

Systronix TrackBots 

2 

$537 

$1074 

Systronix TrackBot Hex 
Files 

1 

$2 

$2 

Systronix TrackBot 
Schematics 

1 

$20 

$20 

Tamiya Twin Motor 
Gearbox 

5 

$12 

$60 

Tamiya Battery Holder 

5 

$6 

$30 

Tamiya Universal Plate 
Set 

5 

$9 

$45 

LV-MaxSonar EZ-4 

High Performance Sonar 
Range F inder 

1 

$250 

$250 

Solarbotics L293D 

Motor Driver Electronic 
Kit 

10 

$130 

$130 

Total 



$1611 


2. Ship Model Design 

The most difficult aspect of this research was finding a design offering smooth 
movement while retaining the capability to hold the weight of a balsa wood ship hull, 
three 9V batteries, and the SunSPOT device. Initially, testing was conducted with the 
Systronix TrackBot, which is a capable vehicle. However, at a cost of approximately 
$600 per vehicle, this option was not as cost-effective. However, to allow for 
comparison, two of Systronix vehicles were purchased and tested in the proof of concept 
constructed at NPS. The Systronix design shown in Figure 14 was used as a guide for the 
NPS prototype ship model. 
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Figure 14. Systronix TrackBot with Mounted SunSPOT 

(From Systronix, 2009) 

Construction on the independent NPS prototype began by placing the tracked 
wheels onto the Tamiya universal plate. The goal was to place the SunSPOT and all 
necessary batteries onto that plate, expecting everything to fit. Since the universal plate is 
only 160 mm by 60 mm, space for hardware was extremely limited. The vehicle also 
began to get heavy with the addition of the SunSPOT and two 3 V batteries. In the first 
test, a 3 V battery failed because it did not provide enough power to turn the tracked 
wheels. A 9V battery then replaced the 3V battery. At this point, the battery requirements 
changed and the usage of tracks was abandoned for wheels. A wheeled design shown in 
Figure 15 offers significantly less friction, allowing for greater weight-bearing capacity. 
With these modifications, re-testing began. The 9V battery turned the motor smoothly 
with significantly more power. It then became the primary power source. 



Figure 15. Initial Front Wheel Drive Version of the NPS TrackBot 

A front wheel drive with a similar rear wheel design was selected. During testing, 
this seemed to be a good design at first because movement in forward and reverse 
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directions was smooth and consistent. However, when turning, the vehicle encountered 
significant slipping because the wheels had no rotation capability. Since the turning 
performance was so poor, a small wheel with ball bearings was then considered to 
replace the rear wheels. This modification performed well at first, but placing a wheel at 
the exact same height as the front wheels was difficult. Also, the ball bearings 
periodically became stuck, causing the robotic vehicle to inadvertently turn. 
Unfortunately, the power of the motor was unable to overcome the friction caused by 
stuck ball bearings. Some testing was possible at this point, but another modification was 
necessary. 

The inspiration for the next modification was the usage of a single wheel similar 
to the design on a “tail dragger” aircraft shown in Figure 16. This was expected to be the 
final change, but during testing, the same issue arose as with the ball-bearing wheels: the 
single wheel got stuck, and the motor was unable to overcome the friction. Finally, the 
Tamiya ball caster was found and added to the vehicle. 



Figure 16. NPS TrackBot “Tail Dragger” Version 

Shown in Figure 17, the ball caster was placed in the rear of the vehicle and, as 

expected, it performed flawlessly. Under the power of the small Tamiya motor, the ball 

caster smoothly moved forward and in reverse. More importantly, it also precisely turned 

left and right. With this successful test, the next step was to select a motor controller to 

smoothly apply power the engines based on inputs from the SunSPOT. 
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Figure 17. 



Tamiya Ball Caster used to replace the “Tail Dragger” Wheel 
(From Tamiya, 2009) 


3. Motor Controller 

The motor controller served as the link between the engines and the SunSPOT. 
All four of the high voltage pins on the eDemo board were used to send power to the 
motors through the motor controller. Each vehicle had two. Both drew power through the 
Vh pin to send voltage to the engine, depending on a high or low pin setting. Thus, 
another power source was needed to energize the Vh pin on the SunSPOT. Since the Vh 
pin required 4.5V to 18V, the SunSPOT battery at 3.7V was not an option (Sun 
Microsystems, 2006). A third 9V battery needed to be added, but there was no more 
space on the universal plate. To accommodate, the chassis was redesigned slightly to 
make room for the SunSPOT and three 9V batteries. An additional universal plate was 
added creating a two-tiered design. The three 9V batteries were on the lower tier and the 
SunSPOT remained on the upper tier. The sonar was also added to the upper tier with 
additional space to add three more sonars if required. 

During initial testing of this two-tiered design, a significant amount of heat was 
generated that melted some of the motor controllers. To dissipate the buildup, heat sinks 
were added to both motor controllers. Heat si nk s are simply a small piece of aluminum 
added with some heat glue to act as a radiator dissipating heat into the air. Once added, 
they attached to both motor controllers and the universal plate. Heat sinks ensure 
continuous operation of the motor controllers. At this point, the prototype vehicle was 
complete as seen in Figure 18 and control techniques had to be developed. 
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Figure 18. Final Version of NPS TrackBot 


4. Control Techniques using SunSPOT 

Because there are multiple options to control the prototype, the requirements to 
support the EWD were considered. The first goal was to have ships move in a 
predetermined sequence and stop on command. Second, since consideration was given to 
making the EWD a training device for real-world operations, having a specific ship’s 
operations staff control their own ship models within the maritime display was more 
interesting. In short, the goal was to make the EWD interactive. 

Using the radio transceiver embedded within the SunSPOT, the first step was to 
pass acceleration data based on a user’s rotation of a hand-held SunSPOT. Detecting 
changes in rotation in the x and y directions, the hand-held SunSPOT can send data to the 
chassis-mounted SunSPOT to control the movement. The first challenge in developing 
this code was to make a connection between both SunSPOTs on a specific 
communications port. In the code shown in Figure 19, a broadcast port is opened between 
two SunSPOTs. With this port opened, data packets containing x and y direction 
acceleration data can be passed. 
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public void startReceiverThread() { 
new Thread() { 

public void run() { 

String tmp = null; 
double tilty = 0; 
double tiltx = 0; 

RadiogramConnection dgConnection = null; 

Datagram dg = null; 
try{ 

dgConnection = (RadiogramConnection) 

Connector.open( "radiogram://:37" ); 
dg = dgConnection.newDatagram(dgConnection.getMaximumLength()); 

} catch (IOException e) { 

System.out.printIn( "Could not open radiogram receiver 

connection") ; 

e.printStackTrace(); 
return; 

} 


Figure 19. Java Code to Open a Broadcast Port for Communication 


Passing two forms of data proved to be somewhat difficult since it required 
splitting of the data strings once received by the chassis-mounted SunSPOT. The code 
shown in Figure 20 was able to receive the acceleration data and sort it into a list of x and 
y acceleration values. 


while (true) { 
try { 

dg.reset (); 

dgConnection.receive(dg); 
char colon = 58; 
tmp = dg.readUTF(); 

System.out.println( "Received: "+tmp+" from " +dg.getAddress()); 
String[] accelinfo = Utils.split(tmp, colon); 

System.out.println(accelinfo[0]); 

double tily = Double.parseDouble(accelinfo[0]); 

double tilx = Double.parseDouble(accelinfo[1]); 


Figure 20. Code to Create a List of Acceleration Data from Hand-held SunSPOT 

in x and y Directions 

Once the data was sorted, conditionals were used to determine the required pin 
settings to operate the motors. Notice that the code displayed in Figure 21 checks the 
acceleration value and then sets the high voltage pins appropriately with the setHigh or 
setLow methods. 
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// Move forward straight 

if (accelFB > 0 && accelLR == 0){ 

outPins [EDemoBoard.HO] . setHighO ; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.Hl].setLow(); 
outPins[EDemoBoard.H2].setHighO; 
outPins [EDemoBoard.H3] . setLowO ; 

System.out.printIn( "TrackBot moving forward."); 

} 

// Turning right 

if (accelFB > 0 && accelLR < 0){ 

outPins [EDemoBoard.HO] .setHighO ; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.Hl].setLowO; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.H2].setLowO; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.H3].setHighO; 

System.out.println( "TrackBot is turning right."); 

} 

// Turning left 

if (accelFB > 0 && accelLR > 0){ 

outPins [EDemoBoard.HO] .setLowO ; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.Hl].setHighO; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.H2].setHighO; 
outPins [EDemoBoard.H3] .setLowO ; 

System.out.println( "TrackBot is turning left."); 

} 

// Move backwards 

if (accelFB < 0 && accelLR == 0){ 

outPins [EDemoBoard.HO] .setLowO ; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.Hl].setHighO; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.H2].setLowO; 
outPins [EDemoBoard.H3] .setHighO ; 

System.out.println( "TrackBot is moving backwards."); 

} 


Figure 21. Move Robot Based on Rotation of Hand-held Device 


E. USER STUDY 

1. Institutional Review Board (IRB) for the Protection of Human 
Subjects 

In accordance with NAVPGSCOLINST 3900.4, authorization to commence the 
SunSPOT user study was requested through the NPS IRB (NAVPGSCOLINST 3900.4, 
2002). The board reviewed the request and quickly authorized the conduct of the study 
although it was not required. Since the focus of the study was on physical devices vice 
human subjects, there was no threat posed to the subjects participating. However, to 
ensure compliance with the Department of the Navy’s Human Research Protection 
Program (DON HRPP), this study was conducted as if IRB approval was required. All 
documents included the signed Informed Consent forms and Questionnaire responses will 
be stored at the MOVES Institute at NPS. 
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2. Hypothesis 

With the ship model completely constructed, a wireless control interface had to be 
selected for recommendation for the EWD. Conducting a user study gave an opportunity 
to allow others not involved in the development to operate the ship model and provide 
detailed feedback on design and control implementation. There were two interfaces 
compared in this study. First, the SunSPOT itself with the embedded accelerometer was 
evaluated. Code for this interface is described above. A second option is a graphical user 
interface (GUI) shown in Figure 22 that can be displayed on a laptop or desktop 
computer. For this option, data is passed through a base station controlled by mouse 
selections on the displayed interface. The end state of this study is for a specific user 
interface to emerge as the preferred control device for the use in the EWD. 



Figure 22. GUI used to control NPS robots during User Study 

The hypotheses for this study are listed below. 

HO: There is no difference between the SunSPOT interface and the GUI interface 

in controlling the NPS TrackBot. 

HI: This is a difference between the SunSPOT interface and the GUI interface in 

controlling the NPS TrackBot. 

3. Experimental Setup and Procedures 

The experiment was divided into two segments and subjects were randomly 
selected to control the vehicle with only one of the user interfaces. In one segment, the 
subject was seated at a desk in front of the movement area with a laptop computer 
displaying 4 buttons (forward, reverse, left and right) to control robotic movement. At the 
beginning of each course, a verbal signal was given to begin driving the small robotic 
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vehicle through the prescribed course. In order to navigate, the subjects used a mouse to 
select buttons on the GUI as needed to drive the vehicle. Once the vehicle reached the 
destination point movement was stopped and the subject verbally declared completion of 
the course. This sequence was repeated for each of the three courses. Upon completion 
of all courses, the subjects asked to fill out the questionnaire on the graphical user 
interface. 

In the other segment, the subject controlled the small, motorized robot using the 
SunSPOT device. To start, the subjects stood in front of the movement area holding the 
SunSPOT in the palm of their left or right hand. At the beginning of each course, a verbal 
signal from the instructor was given to begin driving the small robotic vehicle through the 
prescribed course. To move the small robotic vehicle, the subject had to rotate the 
SunSPOT device in their hand. Once the vehicle reached the destination point, vehicle 
movement was stopped and the subject declared completion of that course. This sequence 
was also repeated for each of the three courses. An example of one of the maneuver 
courses is shown in Figure 23. Upon completion of all courses, the subjects were asked to 
fill out the questionnaire on the SunSPOT device as well. 
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Figure 23. Example Maneuver Course used for both methods of control during 

User Study at DLI 
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4. Participants 

The subjects for this user study were Marines assigned to the Defense Language 
Institute (DLI) at the Presidio of Monterey. Twenty-four Marines with ranks ranging 
from Private First Class (PFC) to Sergeant were scheduled to participate by the Marine 
Detachment Executive Officer in 20-minute blocks. During their specific time, they were 
randomly given one of two interfaces to use to control the NPS TrackBot. Some of the 
Marines had already completed the language curriculum, while others were waiting to 
start their studies. The majority of the Marines were experienced using computer-based 
games and most reported daily use of GUIs on their personal computers. One 
participating Marine is shown in Figure 24. 



Figure 24. DLI Marine controlling NPS Robot through Maneuver Course 

During User Study 

5. Results and Discussion 

Once the Marines completed all maneuvers, they were asked to complete a short 
questionnaire, which can be found in Appendix B. The questionnaires asked the subjects 
to quantitatively rate their selected interface’s level of control, intuitiveness, and 
difficulty to operate. For level of control, Marines were asked to respond on a scale of 1-5 
how accurately their inputs matched the vehicle’s movements. (Note: 1 was the lowest, 5 
was the highest). In addition, they were asked to provide comments regarding their 
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overall impression of design and controllability. Those comments received were 
considered, and some adjustments were made to the source code driving the interfaces. 


To assess the objective data collected in the study (subjects’ performance), a two- 
sample t-test to compare the difference between the two mean responses was conducted. 
The data contained in Figure 25 was used to calculate the P-value. In this case, the P- 
value was 0.15. Thus, if 1000 responses for level of control were recorded, one hundred 
and fifty would have differences similar to the observed mean difference calculated for 
this experiment. This is not exceedingly rare; therefore, the null hypothesis was not 
rejected. There is no difference between the SunSPOT and the GUI interface. The 
responses for the level of control on both interfaces were almost identical. The GUI had a 
slightly better level of control with an average of 3, while the SunSPOT device had an 
average response of 2.6. Looking at the box plots and standard deviation shown in Figure 
25, the GUI seemed to have a wider range of responses with a standard deviation of 
0.738, which was slightly lower than the SunSPOT at 0.565. The data shows that both 
interfaces were effective, but neither seemed to emerge a significantly superior to the 
other. 
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Figure 25. SunSPOT GUI Level of Control Box Plots Showing Marines 

Preferred GUI over SunSPOT (SS) 
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For the level of difficulty, the Marines were also asked to rate how challenging it 
was to navigate through each course using the specific control device. Again, a scale of 
one to five was used with one being difficult and five being easy. This data showed that 
the GUI was slightly easier to use with a 3.33 average response, slightly better than the 
SunSPOT’s 2.75 average response. These results were also not statistically significant as 
shown by the box plots in Figure 26. Again, the null hypothesis was not rejected based on 
this data. 
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Figure 26. SunSPOT GUI Level of Difficulty Box Plots showing Marines has 
slightly more difficulty using the GUI over the SunSPOT (SS) 


Although the Marines were only scheduled for 20-minute blocks to complete the 
three courses, most continued to stay and observe the study. Once all were complete, they 
discussed the interfaces at length. They were enamored with the technology and anxious 
to be involved with the development process. This was a critical observation and really 
showed the technical proficiency of today’s entry-level Marine. The most interesting 
suggestion from discussions at the completion of the study was regarding the feasibility 
of combining the benefits of the GUI with the benefits of the SunSPOT. Marines seemed 
to prefer the freedom to walk around the display area given with the SunSPOT over the 
dependency on a laptop to operate the GUI. One suggestion was to use the two switches 
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on the SunSPOT eDemo board to control left and right turns. Marines were having 
difficulty controlling turns using the SunSPOT, because there seemed to be some latency 
in the passing of the acceleration data. On the other hand, Marines using the GUI had 
almost no trouble controlling turns in either direction. Considering this, source code 
shown in Figure 27 was developed to implement this suggestion. 


while (true) { 
try { 

dg.reset(); 

if (swl.isOpen() && sw2.isOpen()){ 

dg.writeDouble(accel.getTiltY()); 

} 

if (swl.isClosed()){ 

dg.writeDouble(LEFT); 

} 

if (sw2.isClosed()){ 

dg.writeDouble(RIGHT); 

} 

dgConnection.send(dg); 

System.out.println( "Broadcast is going through"); 
System.out.println( "We're controlling the TrackBot!!" ); 
} catch (IOException ex) { 

ex.printStackTrace(); 

} 

Utils.sleep(500); 

} 


Figure 27. Java Code showing Switch Listeners for User Turn Inputs 
6. Future Work 

Initial testing with the modification above has been successful, but an additional 
user study needs to be conducted to definitively recommend usage of the SunSPOT 
device as the control interface for the EWD ship models. The next user study must 
integrate more difficult maneuver courses to test the switch modification. In addition, 
more subjects must participate in the next study to obtain more recommendations for 
development. The iterative design approach showed its benefit in this study for the 
development of the NPS TrackBot. 

F. ADDITIONAL PROTOTYPES 

1. Application of Other Capabilities 

During research, autonomous control was considered to create threats within the 

maritime display. The code for an AutoTrackBot uses range data from a mounted sonar 
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and processes it to avoid collisions. The NPS TrackBot is set to turn when it reaches 
within six inches of an obstacle. The obstacle might be anything from a wall to another 
robot. The code in Figure 28 shows how data was retrieved from the sonar. 


public void startReceiverThread() { 
new Thread() { 

public void run() { 
while (true) { 

sonarPulse = mother.getPulse(sonarPin, true, 1000); 
System.out.println( "Pulse = " + sonarPulse); 
range = sonarPulse / 147; 

System.out.println( "Range = " + range); 


Figure 28. AutoTrackBot Code for Collecting Sonar Data and Converting it into 

Inches 

Once the sonar return is measured, it is converted into a factor that can be easily 
understood. In this instance, inches were used. This value was then checked for proximity 
to an obstacle. If an obstacle was within six inches of the TrackBot, it turns randomly left 
or right. Once on a new heading, the sonar would continue to take data to avoid another 
possible collision. 


Another interesting aspect of the AutoTrack was the usage of the onboard light 
sensor. In this case, to start the TrackBot, it only moved if it sensed at least 600ns of 
light. Once the light was sensed, it automatically moved while collecting sonar data. The 
forward motion continued until an obstacle was encountered or less than 600ns of light 
power was sensed. The code in Figure 29 shows how the light data was obtained and the 
sequence of conditionals that were used to control the AutoTrack based on light power. 

try { 

lightlndication = lightSensor.getValue(); 

System.out.println (" " + lightlndication); 

} catch (IOException ex) { 

ex.printStackTrace(); 

} 

leds[1].setOn(); 

leds[1].setRGB( 0, lightlndication / 3, 0 ); 


Figure 29. AutoTrackBot Collection of Luminance from Light Sensor on eDemo 

Board 
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2. Possible Applications to EWD 

The sonar onboard the TrackBot offers many options within the EWD— the most 
obvious being collision detection. However, this may not be required if the EWD 
becomes interactive with actual ship staff members controlling their specific ship. They 
can easily avoid collisions and move their ships safely throughout the maritime display. 
The use of the light sensor is a bit more intriguing because it might also be used for small 
boat attacks. By shining a point light on a ship model with the AutoTrack code installed, 
a small boat attack can be simulated by moving directly towards any of the ship models 
within the maritime display. This type of simulation is a significant upgrade to the current 
EWD and offers some type of threat reaction that was not completely scripted. In 
addition, using the spotlight can focus audience attention on the small boat attack and the 
subsequent reaction to the threat. 

G. PROPOSED USAGE AND OBSERVER INTERACTION FOR EWD 

The goal for the modernized EWD is to create a more interactive experience. In 
the current state, the audience only watches the movements and the scenarios follow a 
script. This is good for initial training; however, continued use of the EWD needs to be 
the goal since it may become a training facility that meets the CMC’s goal of improved 
amphibious operations expertise. Marines and Sailors leam and retain more regarding the 
intricate planning and coordination required within an amphibious assault if they are 
required to participate. Although the participation may be minimal, it still makes the 
training more interactive. The overall goal is improve amphibious readiness, and a new 
interactive maritime display may be able to do that. 

H. CONCLUSIONS 

The application of SunSPOTs to upgrade the EWD can improve the current 
display tremendously. The current pulley system does not encourage any user interaction. 
It is solely a demonstrator. Using robotics can significantly upgrade the current ship 
display by making it more interactive and relevant to amphibious training requirements, 
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which will be discussed in Chapter VI. For example, with some of the capabilities 
discussed in the Other Prototypes section, integration of surface tactics to react to small 
boat attacks is now a reality. 


I. SUMMARY 

This chapter presents the SunSPOT as an open source wireless communication 
system applied to the EWD to create moving ship models to replace an outdated 
technology currently in place. The overall development and testing is presented in detail. 
Finally, an additional prototype is shown to encourage future exploration with these 
devices. 
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IV. ANIMATED X3D TERRAIN AND VEHICLE DISPLAYS FOR 

TRAINING 


A. INTRODUCTION 

The second phase of this work was to address the fixed terrain display in the 
current configuration of the EWD. This chapter covers how to combine enhanced 3D 
terrain and high-fidelity 3D models to create X3D scenes. Using the functionality within 
X3D, models within these scenes can be animated to produce compelling visualizations 
applicable to military training. X3D Earth and the Army Model Exchange (AMEX) 
model repository are the two tools recommended for use in the modernized EWD. 

B. METHODOLOGY 

This segment presents a step-by-step process to create animated scenes by placing 
dynamic Army Model Exchange (AMEX) models into X3D Earth imagery. To create 
these scenes, source imagery from the National Geospatial Intelligence Agency (NGA) 
was first processed by Global Mapper and then translated by Rez, a Java-based, open- 
source, geospatial processing software. Rez is a framework for translating geospatial, 
gridded data into different fonnats, including images and multi-resolution models for 
X3D web browsing (Thorn, 2007). Once the imagery is processed, high fidelity 3D 
models from the AMEX repository are then exported for use within X3D Earth scenes. 
These models previously created in BRL-CAD are not directly viewable in the Xj3D 
browser, the first recommended browser for use with X3D Earth. Thus, X3D-Edit 3.2, an 
open-source editing tool, is used to make the required modifications on the models to 
enable viewing. With the use of X3D-Edit 3.2, over 110 models were exported, modified, 
and placed into a model repository maintained at NPS allowing users to emplace and 
animate them in X3D Earth scenes, depending on specific training objectives. The users 
of these animations are Marines and Sailors assigned to Marine Expeditionary Unit 
(MEU) training in the EWD. 
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c. 


X3D EARTH MODELS 


For this work, obtaining the best real-world geospatial information was most 
critical in order to provide relevant 3D training animations to Marines. X3D Earth was 
selected because it complies with the recommended criteria outlined in Chapter I. First, 
X3D Earth has an open International Organization for Standards (ISO) specification. The 
development of X3D Earth is guided by the X3D Earth Working Group. Its vision is to 
make it easier to create and use 3D spatial data (X3D Earth, 2009). That vision is a 
hallmark for this work with the end state of Marines being able to create scenarios for 
training. The following sections outline the process of turning imagery into a relevant 
training tool to ultimately show that X3D Earth also meets the ease of use criteria. 

1. Source Imagery 

High-resolution optical imagery sources are now widely available, but they come 
in different levels of resolution (Yoo & Brutzman, 2009). The first step in this work was 
selecting a readily available source of high quality imagery. The National Geospatial 
Intelligence Agency (NGA) was immediately selected. As illustrated in Figure 30, the 
NGA is engaged in a contractual relationship with three commercial imagery providers 
(Digital Globe, Space Imaging and Orblmage) that provide high-quality imagery to all 
federal government employees via NGA’s Web-based Access and Retrieval Portal 
(WARP). The portal can be accessed at https://warp.nga.mil . Once imagery is collected, 
it is placed in the Unclassified National Information Library (UNIL) Commercial 
Imagery archive. The WARP then provides a simple, intuitive user interface to retrieve 
data from the UNIL. 
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Figure 30. Imagery Flow from Commercial Data Provider (CDP) to Federal 

Government Users (From Kozma, 2005) 
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The WARP search query produces a list of all imagery available within a specific 
latitude-longitude range. Once available, the image files can be downloaded via the 
hypertext transfer protocol (http) or the file transfer protocol (ftp). The downloaded 
imagery is in the National Imagery Transmission Format (NITF) (e.g., .ntf file 
extensions). 

2. Terrain-tile Production Chain 

The NITF format is viewable in Global Mapper Version 10, which compresses 
the NITF file into the Joint Photographic Experts Group (JPEG) format. The JPEG file 
can then be converted into a JPEG World file (e.g., .jgw), which is simply a JPEG file in 
a geo-referenced format. Finally, based on the location of the imagery, Global Mapper 
can also download the required elevation data within the image in an ASCII file format, 
which is a text file with geo-referenced elevation data. Once these data files are produced, 
an image database of multiple levels of detail (LOD) must be created to allow multiple 
viewing perspectives in the Xj3D browser. To create this data, the Rez application is 
used. Rez includes the SmoothlmageSlicer program, which takes an image and slices it 
into smaller parts to produce a multi-resolution tree of smaller images at a specified 
resolution. After this process shown in Figure 31 is complete, the 3D imagery is now 
available as a background for EWD scenes. 



Figure 31. The Terrain-tile Production Chain from Global Mapper to Rez to 
Model Archive to X3D-Edit for Final Scene Creation 
(From Yoo & Brutzman, 2009) 
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3. Full Globe Coverage for X3D Earth 

Since source imagery is so critical to multiple geospatial visualization projects, 
including EWD modernization, numerous student thesis opportunities have emerged at 
NPS to address the need. Currently, LT Dale Tourtelotte is beginning his thesis work to 
develop an open-source, royalty-free method for a full coverage 3D globe using the X3D 
International Standard. Using multiple imagery formats including Digital Nautical Charts 
(DNC), Digital Terrain Elevation Data (DTED), and National Geospatial-Intelligence 
Agency (NGA) satellite imagery, this research seeks to show the interoperability and 
“mash-up” capability of X3D Earth through processing and storing digital terrain data 
using the new Hamming Supercomputer located at NPS. Ultimately, an X3D Earth model 
resource repository will be created making high quality satellite imagery for web based 
training applications available to any Marine or Sailor. 

D. X3D MODELS FROM ARMY MODEL EXCHANGE (AMEX) 

The U.S. Army Program Executive Office for Simulation, Training and 
Instrumentation (PEO STRI) Targets Management Office and the Research, 

Development and Engineering Command (RDECOM) Virtual Targets Center sponsors 
the Army Model Exchange (AMEX). AMEX “was created to promote model reuse for all 
DoD agencies involved in modeling and simulation (M&S)” (AMEX, 2009). Since an 
initial repository of models is required for this work, AMEX was investigated and proved 
to be an excellent source for vehicle visualization for use with X3D Earth. The AMEX 
models complement the already-existing Savage and Savage Defense libraries. This 
section investigates the repository and the condition of its models upon download. In 
addition, it covers collaboration with the AMEX staff and the recommended meta data 
additions to promote re-use and sharing of these models for work on the EWD. 

1. The AMEX Repository 

The AMEX repository contains approximately 400 models ranging from U.S. and 

foreign aircraft to insurgent vehicles (AMEX, 2009). Many complex training scenarios 

applicable to today’s constantly changing battlefield can be populated with AMEX 

models. For this work, the first step after model download was to check the condition of 
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the X3D models upon download directly from the website at 

https://modelexchange.army.mil by viewing them in an X3D web browser. There are 
many browser options with the most popular being Xj3D, Octaga, BS Contact, FreeWRL 
and Instant Reality. All are available for download via the X3D Resources website at 
http://www.web3d.org/x3d/content/examples/X3dResources.html . 

The results from the initial look at the models in each browser confirmed the high 
expectations for the AMEX models. They were viewable in three of the five browsers: 
Octaga, BSContact, and Instant Reality. In those browsers, each model was realistic and 
meticulously detailed. An example of one of the AMEX models immediately following 
download is shown in Figure 32. 
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Figure 32. An Example AMEX Model of an AAV Viewed Immediately Following 

Download 

2. Viewing AMEX Models in Xj3D and FreeWRL Browsers 

Upon download, the AMEX models were not viewable in either the Xj3D and 
FreeWRL browsers. One major concern driving this investigation was that X3D Earth is 
viewable only in Xj3D and FreeWRL. Since Xj3D is the browser required for the EWD’s 
3D visualizations, it is imperative to troubleshoot the models to make them viewable in 
that browser. The first step was to check the Xj3D console output for each model when 
attempting to view it after download. 
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Each model seemed to have the same cryptic Xj3D warning and error message. 
The first was “image loaders not available” and the second was “could not find the 
definition file for the profile full.” The second error was caused by the specification for 
X3D profile. In all of the models, this was set to “Full.” To correct, the profile was 
modified to “Immersive.” 

After this modification on all models, a second error surfaced related to the float 
value for the material node. X3D requires values between 0 and 1. In one example model, 
the material shininess value was 40, based on an incorrect range between 0 and 255. 

Thus, the value needed to be modified to a value between 0 and 1. Making this simple 
change allowed the model to be viewable in Xj3D. These two steps formed the process to 
modify and check all models downloaded from AMEX. X3D-Edit 3.2 was used to make 
similar edits to all of the selected models. Additionally, feedback was provided to the 
BRL-CAD team. A summary of necessary and recommended exporter changes is 
provided in Table 2. 

Table 2. Required Modifications Made on AMEX Models to Enable Viewing 

in Xj3D 



Downloaded AMEX Model 

Changes Made to Update 

xml encoding 

ISO-8859-1 

UTF-8 

DOCTYPE X3D PUBLIC 

ISO//Web3D//DTD X3D 3.0//EN 

ISO//Web3D//DTD X3D 3.2//EN 

DOCTYPE X3D PUBLIC 

httD://www.web3d.ore/sr>ecifications/x3d- 

3.0.dtd 

http://www.web3d.org/specifications/x3 

d-3.2.dtd 

X3D Profile 

Full 

Immersive 

X3D version 

No input 

3.2 

X3D 

xsd:: noNamespaceSchema 
Location 

http://www.web3d.org/specifications/x3d- 

3.0.xsd 

http://www.web3d.org/specifications/x3 

d-3.2.xsd 

Material Node shininess 
value 

0-255 

0-1 


3. Scenario Authoring and Visualization for Advanced Graphical 
Environments and Savage Defense X3D Model Archive 

After modification, the models will be placed into the Scenario Authoring and 
Visualization for Advanced Graphical Environments and Savage Defense X3D Model 
Archive maintained by the MOVES Institute at NPS. To coordinate this second level of 
storage, multiple email exchanges and teleconferences were coordinated with AMEX 
staff to discuss collaboration. After discussion, the agreement for AMEX models 
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downloaded and placed into the Savage Defense Archive was to designate them “For 
Official Use Only” (FOUO). FOUO means official use for U.S. government personnel 
and contractors. This made the models available for U.S. student class projects, thesis 
work and 3D training applications. Thus, usage of models is specific to NPS research 
endeavors and their applications to U.S. forces. In order to ensure compliance, the FOUO 
requirement is clearly stated in the metadata of each model downloaded from the 
repository, as shown in Figure 33. Additional metadata was added to track modification 
and to accurately describe each model. 


cmeta content = 'UHlNHuey.x3d' name= 'title' /> 

<meta content='A USMC Utility Helicopter created and maintained by the AMEX' name= 1 description' /> 

cmeta content= 'Army Model Exchange (AMEX) 1 name= 'creator' /> 

cmeta content= '9 January 2009' name= 'translated' /> 

cmeta content ='25 Aug 2009' name= 'modified' /> 

cmeta content= 1 Christian Fitzpatrick' name=' translator' /> 

cmeta content= 'https://modelexchange.army.mil' name=' reference' /> 

cmeta content= 'USMC Huey Army Model Exchange (AMEX) X3D model' name= 'subject' /> 

cmeta content= 'For Official Use Only (FOUO)' name=' accessRights' /> 

cmeta content= 'X3D-Edit, https://savage.nps.edu/X3D-Edit' name=' generator' /> 

cmeta content= '../../license.html' name= 'license' /> 

cmeta content=' https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftHelicopters' 
name=' identifier' /> 


Figure 33. FOUO Requirement Specified in Added Meta Data 

4. Savage Modeling and Analysis Language (SMAL) 

The need for tactical metadata to ensure appropriate usage in EWD scenes is also 
critical. Future work includes improving the user interface within X3D-Edit 3.2 to make 
the addition of tactical metadata (or SMAL) easier. SMAL is tactical data added to each 
model specifically related to its capabilities and limitations to ensure proper use in virtual 
environments (SMAL, 2009). Adding this data enhances the effectiveness of the 
repository by embedding performance data later accessed to run an autogenerated X3D 
scene. This data falls into three categories: inherent, parametric, and instantaneous. 
Inherent metadata “includes the physical size and weight of the object” (Rauch, 2006). 
Other examples of inherent metadata are speed, acceleration, and detection or 
engagement range (Rausch, 2006). Parametric data are “environmental conditions, 
associations between entities, terrain and objects in the terrain” (Rausch, 2006). Finally, 
instantaneous data “consists of items required to describe the situation at a given moment 
in time. A description of the scene at the first moment of a tactical scenario is both an 
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instantaneous description of the scene and a large part of the initialization parameters” 
(Rausch, 2006). Examples of instantaneous data are position and orientation, current 
speed, acceleration, fuel state, and time. 

E. X3D-EDIT MODELING TOOL 

The X3D-Edit 3.2 modeling tool shown in Figure 34 is available for download via 
the X3D Resources website and is utilized by NPS students in the beginning and 
advanced X3D courses. It is intuitive and has many helpful troubleshooting capabilities. 
X3D-Edit was used to make changes to the downloaded AMEX models for this work. 
Regular expressions for search and replace customization were considered to change the 
X3D files, but to ensure accuracy the files were modified one-by-one. The Savage team 
specifically chose 111 models applicable to Marine Expeditionary Unit (MEU) missions 
for download. All models were modified as specified in Table 2 and the appropriate 
metadata was added to assist with the future creation of a database that Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel can use to create their own training scenes, with the end state being that 
these scenes may be replayed and viewed by large units training in the EWD. 



Figure 34. X3D-Edit 3.2 Screen Layout shown with Cobra model. 
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The X3D-Edit 3.2 capability used for validation is the Quality Assurance (QA) 
drop-down menu shown in Figure 35 (Canonical XML, 2001). The collected validation 
methods are much more thorough than the browser console windows because they 
meticulously go through each file to find errors in format and syntax. Errors are 
sequentially presented with links in the output window, making the changes quick and 
painless. The following tests are performed during the X3D Edit Quality Assurance (QA) 
tests: (X3D Resources, 2009) 

• XML well-formed 

• XML Validation using X3D DTD (Doctype) 

• XML Validation using X3D Schema 

• X3D to Classic VRML.xslt stylesheet conversion error checks 

• X3D Schematron rule-based consistency checks 

This is a tremendously powerful capability for all X3D scene authors to ensure quality 
and accuracy of work. 

Once all format and syntax errors are corrected, each of the model files can then 
be canonicalized, finalizing the modifications. Canonicalization (C14N) eliminates file 
ambiguities such as extra whitespace, which might negatively impact file security, 
compression or parsing performance (Canonical XML, 2001). C14N normalization 
ensures that any differences in subsequent version-control updates are specifically limited 
to substantive changes (Canonical XML, 2001). 


Vakdate X JO using all Quality Assurance tests 

• Check xml m«u formed 

- Vakdate XML using X3D DTO 

- Validate XML using XJO Schema 

• Validate xml using XJO schematron 

- XJdToClmicVrml stylesheet conversion 

- XJdDoctypeCheckcr XML header and XJO DOCTYFt checks 


Figure 35. X3D-Edit Quality Assurance Launch Button and Component Tests in 

Drop-down Menu 
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F. MODIFICATIONS TO AMEX MODELS 

1. Material Node Modifications to AMEX Models 

For the modification of the material node for the textures in each of the models, 
the data range for the shininess in each model was reviewed. X3D specification requires 
inputs to be between 0 and 1 (X3D Specification, 2003). The models downloaded from 
AMEX all have values between 0 and 255 indicating an authoring error. This finding was 
reported to AMEX. 

With the initial values for shininess between 0 and 255, the data was scaled 
between 0 and 1. The focus was to get all models viewable in Xj3D to allow the most 
compelling usage of the models in X3D Earth scenes. Thus, a simple calculation for 
scaling the shininess input was used. In order to make the data range between 0 and 1, the 
values were scaled to a percentage between 0 and 255. For example, if a model has a 
shininess input of 128, the shininess value was changed to 0.5. Once this change was 
made, the models were easily viewable in Xj3D, and more importantly, easily visible 
when inlined into an X3D scene that includes X3D Earth and other models. 

2. Browser Performance after Modifications 

After modifications across all the selected models were complete, the next task 
was to confirm that the modifications enabled viewing in Xj3D. Performance in Instant 
Reality and Octaga was also reconfirmed, but now with the modified material nodes. As 
expected, all models were now viewable in the Xj3D browser with an example shown in 
Figure 36. Also, the models were still viewable in Octaga, Instant Reality and Bit 
Management’s BS Contact browser. Multiple screen shots were compared to ensure the 
models were not degraded in any way. The next focus was to improve documentation on 
each model to ensure compliance with repository rules and realistic emplacement within 
scenes. 
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Figure 36. Modified AMEX Model of an AV-8B Harrier Working in Xj3D 

Browser 

3. Additional Modifications to AMEX Models 

To improve documentation, relevant metadata was added at the beginning of each 
file. The metadata included a description of the model, date of modification, web link in 
model archive, etc. The most significant addition was the subject metadata, which 
allowed numerous users to access the models based on the search criteria placed in a 
common search engines such as Google, Bing or Yahoo. This is where the tactical 
metadata (SMAL) discussed earlier may be added as well. The performance metadata 
enables numerous future applications (Rauch, 2006). Emplacing real-world restrictions 
on the models helped to guarantee realism for future training applications. 

The next modification was to ensure that each of the files followed the XML 
structure and format for X3D. In the majority of the downloaded models, the DEF names 
used for the material and appearance nodes did not follow proper XML format. The 
majority of the names used in the original downloaded files had whitespace within the 
name. For example, a “white semi” or “black gloss” DEF name was changed to 
whiteSemi and blackGloss respectively in order to comply with XML standards, which 
forbid embedded whitespace in identifier names (X3D Specification, 2003). Standardized 
coding techniques ensure complete understanding and flexibility between units. 
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The final modification made was to animate the models, if possible. For example, 
the main rotors on select helicopter models can be continually rotated with the addition of 
the <OrientationInterpolator> (Brutzman & Daly, 2007). For example, the small portion 
of code in Figure 37 was added to the AH-1W Cobra model to rotate the main rotor 360 
degrees (0 to 2 n radians) about the y-axis (represented as 0 1 0). Its implementation 
made the model more realistic and interesting to view. 

<OrientationInterpolator DEF= 'spinRotors 1 
key= '0.00 0.25 0.50 0.75 1.00 1 

keyValue= '0 010001 1.5708 001 3.14159 001 4.7123889 001 6.2831852'/> 


Figure 37. cOrientation Interpolator Used in the AH-1W Cobra Model 

Downloaded from AMEX 

G. ANIMATING SCENES 

Creating animated scenes by combining enhanced 3D imagery and moving high- 
fidelity 3D models was the ultimate goal of this modeling work. In order to create the 
scenes, a template X3D file was developed to inline various imagery and models specific 
to training objectives. During the Rez processing describe earlier, an image tree with five 
levels of detail (LOD) was created (Thorn, 2007). The zero LOD folder contains the X3D 
file used for inline within the template. This specific file references all the other “sliced” 
images within the LOD tree, allowing the viewer to zoom in or change viewing 
perspective within scenes. 

The AMEX models were added to scenes using the <Inline> node. Since Global 
Mapper creates a geo-referenced image, an X3D author is able to position the model into 
the scene using the actual latitude and longitude values, as well as altitude above sea level 
in meters. Latitudes and longitudes were entered in decimal format. The model’s 
<GeoPositionInterpolator> node was used to specify the orientation about the x-, y-, or z- 
axis (Brutzman & Daly, 2007). Shown in Figure 38, movement of the models can be 
easily modified using the <GeoPositionInterpolator> by adding keys that equate to x, y, 
and z positions on the imagery (Brutzman & Daly, 2007). The x position would be 
equivalent to the latitude, the y to the longitude, and the z to the elevation in meters. 
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Figure 38. <GeoPositionInterpolator> Editor for Latitude, Longitude and 

Elevation Input for Animation 

In order to enhance realism, the orientation of each model was also changed as the 
model moves from point to point or, in this case, from key to key within a scene. The 
<OrientationInterpolator> uses the same keys to change orientation about the x-, y-, or z- 
axes by a specific angle, which is the last input into this node. In order to make the 
animations event-driven, the usage of a <TouchSensor> was included to create an 
animation trigger, enabling models to move based on a controller’s input. This is useful 
when animating time or event-driven missions such as pre-planned fires from naval 
gunfire and aircraft. Examples of each of these nodes can be seen in Appendix C. 

1. MCB Camp Pendleton Scenario Development 

The scenario developed as a proof of concept for EWD animations was based on 
the activities of a notional insurgent organization operating from the actual K-2 (Kilo 
Two) MOUT facility on MCB Camp Pendleton. The scenario begins with a Cessna 
transport aircraft arriving at a nearby airfield. Immediately upon landing, the aircraft taxis 
over to a cargo offload area and drops some large boxes from a side cargo door. In the 
vicinity of the cargo offload area on the airfield, a Nissan truck is waiting and watching 
the aircraft shown in Figure 39. Upon the departure of the aircraft, insurgents are seen 
leaving the vehicle to gather the boxes dropped from the aircraft. Once the insurgents 
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return to the vehicle, the vehicle departs on a roadway parallel to the airfield. The vehicle 
proceeds east and then makes a turn to the north on a roadway leading directly to the K-2 
MOUT facility. 



Figure 39. Snapshot of Animation for Suspected Weapons Drop at MCB Camp 

Pendleton shown in Xj3D Browser 

This scenario is similar to one given to a MEU for a Motor, Mechanized, or 
Helicopter Raid. In addition, this might be a mission where direct action could be 
assigned. The MEU Commander has a number of options, and the enhanced visualization 
of the terrain and enemy movements would help prepare his staff to formulate the most 
effective plan to engage the enemy. The EWD with real-world animations can potentially 
improve staff interaction in the early stages of R2P2 training during the predeployment 
work-up cycle. 

The most critical aspect of the animations in X3D is linking the 
<GeoPositionInterpolator> and <OrientationInterpolator> with the <GeoLocation> and 
<Transform> nodes for the AMEX model used in the scenes. Linking events between 
these nodes is accomplished through <ROUTE> statements, which can be seen in 
Appendix C.l in which the <GeoLocation> node is changed by the values specified in the 
<GeoPositionInterpolator> node (Brutzman & Daly, 2007). The values in the 
<GeoPositionInterpolator> are a list of latitude and longitude values that specify a route. 
In the case of the code shown in Figure 40, the route described is the Cessna’s flight path 
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into the airfield. This same concept was used to animate the vehicle’s departure from the 
airfield and movement to K-2. All events passed between nodes via <ROUTE> must pass 
strong type checking to ensure that only correctly formed values are used. 


<GeoPositionInterpolator DEF= 'CargoTransportInbound' 
key= 1 0 0.143 0.286 0.429 0.571 0.714 0.857 1' 
keyValue= '33.316708 -117.343849 150 
33.306709 -117.361847 40 
33.296871 -117.379059 30 
33.296852 -117.379059 30 
33.297855 -117.380951 40 
33.297855 -117.380959 40 
33.295876 -117.384758 40 
33.295853 -117.384758 45'/> 


Figure 40. <GeoPositionInterpoloator> Using Latitude, Longitude and Elevation 

to Position an Aircraft within a Scene 


2. Further Ideas for Integration with MEU Training 


Another possibility for enhancing realism is to attach a moving viewpoint to an 
aircraft or vehicle within a scene. The proof of concept chosen for this animation is a 
viewpoint added to a UAV. In order to show the concept, the viewpoint is placed slightly 
above and offset from the UAV, so that the viewpoint shows the collection of real-time 
data over imagery. A Global Hawk UAV is in a circular pattern above NAB Coronado in 
San Diego shown in Figure 41. The east-west pattern observes all roads and entry points 
to the base. Overall, the concept can be applied to any scenario with the addition of a 
single line of code. 



Figure 41. Snapshot of Animation Using Viewpoint Node Added above Global 

Hawk UAV Simulating Intelligence Collection 
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3. 


Application of Agent-based Simulation 


Scripted animations are effective when attempting to meet specific training and 
readiness goals; however, they can be somewhat predictable. To further expand EWD 
training capabilities, building tactical agents using SimKit or Viskit to establish behavior 
libraries is recommended for future work. A repository of numerous enemy behaviors 
enables verification of tactics, techniques and procedures (TTP) crucial to the 
development of new amphibious doctrine. This also addresses the CMC’s directive to 
review amphibious policy and doctrine. 

H. CONCLUSIONS 

Animated scenes using the systems like X3D Earth is a critical enhancement to 
the EWD. These scenes can create an intelligence picture of enemy activities occurring 
within a specified area of operation. In addition, X3D Earth offers considerable flexibility 
for staff instructors using the EWD for training since they will be able to train in any 
region throughout the world. The Expeditionary Strike Group and Marine Expeditionary 
Unit staffs now have the ability to pre-plan operations using enhanced 3D terrain 
visualizations. Another interesting aspect of this process is the planned “developers.” In 
modernizing the EWD, introducing X3D modeling tools to young Sailors and Marines 
from operational units is recommended, enabling them to create applicable, real-world 
training animations for their unit’s training. Their animations will be viewable on a large- 
scale at the EWD or on a smaller scale within an open-source 3D browser available 
online. The comprehensive process developed from scene ideation to final animation 
provides graphics training to entry-level Sailors and Marines and enhances battle space 
visualization for more experienced mission planners. 

I. SUMMARY 

This chapter covered the integration of Army Model Exchange models with X3D 
Earth terrain into X3D scenes. The AMEX models required some modification for 
integration into the scenes and that process was explained. In addition, the chapter 
showed how models within the scenes are animated. This is a powerful capability 

recommended for integration into the modernized EWD. 
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V. APPLICATIONS OF DIGITAL HOLOGRAPHY TO THE EWD 


A. INTRODUCTION 

The third phase of this work identities additional technologies that may 
potentially expand the training audience of the EWD. Addressing the movement of the 
ship models and the fixed terrain display only modernizes the EWD in its current 
configuration as a staff trainer. A practical extension of this large-group capability 
focuses on small unit training, specifically Marine infantry squads. This chapter explores 
the usage of static holography to train infantry squads on ground tactics upon reaching 
the objective following an amphibious landing. It identifies the data required to produce a 
static hologram for training and then briefly describes the production process. The results 
of two user studies using holography are also presented showing the potential benefits for 
tactical visualization. Finally, methods to integrate holography into the EWD are 
recommended. 

B. A BRIEF HISTORY OF HOLOGRAPHY 

Dennis Gabor, a Gennan electrical engineer, discovered holography in the late 
1940s (Fuhrmann et ah, 2009). While in the lab working with an electron microscope, 
Gabor was struggling with the lens distortion of spherical electron waves. To correct the 
distortion, he proposed recording the wave shape in the electron microscope and then 
correcting the distortions using two optical beams (Benton & Bove, 2008). Although 
skeptics were first critical of his work, his colleagues were astonished when they 
observed his results. Through interference, Gabor was able to correct the shape of the 
waves. Ultimately, this work earned him the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1971 (Benton & 
Bove, 2008). 

Following Gabor in 1962, two electrical engineers, Emmett Lieth and Juris 
Upatnieks, from the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor worked on a secret, side¬ 
looking radar to track flight paths. Influenced by Gabor’s 1947 paper, they recreated his 
work using the newly invented laser and their “off axis” technique, allowing for the 
separation of image components (Benton & Bove, 2008). Their method worked and 
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further confirmed Gabor’s efforts 10 years earlier, but more compelling were the detailed 
images created with their technique. Quickly, they began to expand their work by 
recording three-dimensional tabletop scenes. Leith and Upatnieks showcased their work 
at the fall meeting of the Optical Society of America in 1964. They called their work 
“wavefront reconstruction photography” (Benton & Bove, 2008). This was considered 
the birth of holographic imaging as is known today. 

C. DATA REQUIRED TO PRODUCE A HOLOGRAM FOR THE EWD 

To integrate with this work, static holography can be used to show the target 
objective area following an amphibious landing. First, physical ship models and X3D 
animated scenes might separately depict movement from amphibious shipping to the 
target objective in large dynamic displays. Then, static holography is used to visualize the 
objective in a sand table setup to train infantry squads. However, moving images cannot 
be superimposed on the holography. 

To augment the example animations of notional enemy activity on MCB Camp 
Pendleton shown in the Chapter IV, the K-2 MOUT training range was selected as the 
objective. K-2 is located northeast of the airfield on Camp Pendleton. During 
predeployment training, the 11 th , 13 th and 15 th MEUs use the landing beach at Camp 
Pendleton and the Special Operations Training Group develops tactical scenarios using 
the training ranges within the base. The scenario used in this research is considered 
realistic and applicable for amphibious training. 

The model used for K-2 was developed by L-3 Communications for the BASE-IT 
project. The data set was originally developed in Autodesk’s 3ds Max using Light 
Detection and Ranging (LIDAR) data for the ground surface. The buildings were 
emplaced on the surface using simple polygons. Since 3ds Max software was not 
available for this work, a conversion script was used to convert the original object file 
from 3ds Max to a Maya file. Maya 2008 software was then used to make modifications 
and corrections to the model since multiple polygons and all image textures were lost 
after conversion. In order to ready the model for hologram production, all textures were 
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replaced on building surfaces within the K-2 model. In addition, some surfaces were also 
missing, and Maya 2008 was used to manually re-draw new surfaces to complete the 
model. An image of the completed model is shown in Figure 42. 



Figure 42. 3D Model of K-2 Produced shown in Maya 2008 

Once complete, the digital 3D model was forwarded to Zebra Imaging for 
hologram production and printing. Their programming and graphics staff reviewed the 
model and produced an example movie file of how the hologram might look upon 
completion. Since both user studies to be discussed later in this chapter point out 
concerns as to the length of time to develop a hologram and put into the hands of users, 
the length of time to complete the model processing was noted. For this specific model, 
one week was required to modify and ready for hologram production. Once the model 
was processed by Zebra Imaging, they forwarded a preview of the how the final 
hologram might appear once printed (Figure 43), which required another day. 



Figure 43. Preview of Kilo-2 Hologram Prior to Printing 

(From Zebra Imaging, Inc.) 
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D. CONSTRUCTION OF THE STATIC HOLOGRAM 


To create this hologram of the Kilo 2 MOUT facility. Zebra Imaging uses 
proprietary software to position a virtual camera directly overhead the facility model 
described in the previous section. The model is rasterized from the virtual camera’s 
viewpoint to create a set of hogels, which are holographic elements. The hogels contain 
all infonnation about each specific point in a model including its location, elevation and 
texture. They are similar to pixels in 2D images. A single hogel when lit at a 45-degree 
angle produces a projection of the entire model. When constructing the K-2 hologram, 
multiple hogels were placed side-by-side onto a 2 foot by 2.5 foot sheet (Benton & Bove, 
2008). There were a total of 480,000 hogels used in the K-2 hologram (600 x 800). Each 
hogel placed on a hologram is exactly the same and they need to be meticulously 
positioned in structured rows and columns prior to use. 

The most important aspect in viewing the hologram correctly is the proper 
lighting of the hologram in both position and intensity. Limitations on viewing angles are 
also important. Just as in 2D images, when pixels are lit from a light source, color is 
reflected and the image is viewable. The same concept applies to holograms and, more 
specifically, to hogels. Hogels require a direct light source orthogonal to the actual 
hologram and the viewer must view the hologram from the vicinity of a 45-degree angle 
(Smith, 2007). A single hogel created from a 1280 by 1024 image produces over 1.3 
million projections. As light reflects off the hogels, the human eye is able to detect one 
projection from each of the 480,000 hogels. Each projection from a specific hogel comes 
together to produce the entire model that was rasterized previously. With the enormous 
amount of data produced by the hogels, holograms allow viewing from multiple 
perspectives in the three dimensions. 

E. PREVIOUS STUDIES OF STATIC HOLOGRAPHY FOR TRAINING 

There are a limited number of user studies available on the use of holography for 
training; however, the two studies reviewed in this work show the potential benefits of 
using this visualization tool. The first training task reviewed was a Joint Terminal Air 
Controller’s (JTAC) control of aircraft to deliver ordinance on target near friendly troops. 
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JTACs perform the same mission as Forward Air Controllers (FACs) in the Marine Corps 
In a Marine Expeditionary Unit (MEU), there is one Air Officer and two FACs assigned 
to the Infantry Battalion. The availability of up-to-date holography may benefit their 
training with the MEU’s aviation assets. The second training task reviewed was path 
planning for tactical scenarios. In that user study, Special Weapons and Tactics (SWAT) 
Teams used static holography for planning routes to find targets in an unfamiliar 
environment. This study has obvious applications to Marine Infantry Squad tactics in an 
urban environment. The results from both studies are discussed below. 

1. User Study Conducted by the Air Force Research Lab (AFRL) 

In mid-2007, the Air Force Research Laboratory (AFRL) and Zebra Imaging, 

Inc., began a study with the Joint Improvised Explosive Device Defeat Organization 
(JIEDDO) to determine if digital holography might assist with detection of improvised 
explosive devices (IEDs) on the battlefield (Martin et ah, 2008). The study ended quickly 
since the imagery resolution required to perceive disturbed earth that might be concealing 
an IED was not available to produce the holograms. However, from the initial 
demonstrations of holograms, a number of pilots and qualified JTACs agreed that 
holographic imaging might assist in terminal air control training to develop a cognitive 
map of the operations area (Martin et ah, 2008). With this change, AFRL began to assess 
the JTAC and FAC planning process and conducted a user study with the holograms. 

During their study, nine JTACs were given the opportunity to rate and compare 
the effectiveness of 2D photographs versus 3D holograms during planning. They rated 
various measures of effectiveness on a scale of 1 to 10 (poorest to best). 

Overwhelmingly, “the results of the evaluation indicate that the 3D holograms are an 
effective tool for JTAC mission planning and execution” (Martin et ah, 2008, p. 33). 3D 
holograms seemed most effective in reporting the collateral damage estimate (CDE), 
determining the height of buildings and other structures, maintaining lines of fire and 
sight, and detennining JTAC overwatch positions (Martin et ah, 2008). 

Most JTACs also appreciated the new ability to detennine the difference between 
rooftops and courtyards provided by the holograms. Although this seems trivial, 2D 
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imagery often makes such distinctions hard to discern. Overall, Figure 44 shows the 
average mission effectiveness scores comparing 2D imagery to 3D holography. 

There were some limitations noted during the study. For example, the holograms 
used in this exercise required sunlight for optimal viewing. However, varieties of 
synthetic light sources were used at a 45-degree angle for indoor and outdoor exercises 
and performed well (Martin et al., 2008). Most JTACs commented that using holograms 
during a mission might still be feasible during night operations. Overall, the outstanding 
performance of the holograms within this user study prompted considering their use for 
possible inclusion within the target-area phase of this EWD work. 


Mission Planning Tasks 

Mean Rating 

2D Photograph 

Mean Rating 
3D Hologram 

ID Threats 

5.8 

72 

Taj get Analysts 

63 

75 

Friendly Disposition 

67 

74 

Weapons Employment 

59 

79 

Mission Planum" Tasks (Mean) 

6.1 

7.5 

Mission Execution Tasks 

Target lalk-on 



71 

64 

Collateral damage estimate 

64 

69 

Battle damage assessment 

66 

80 

Mission Execution Tasks (Mean) 

6.7 

8.4 

Planning and Execution Subtasks 



Determine relative height of buildings 

4.4 

84 

Determine relative height of other objects 

36 

79 

Determine relationship to vehicles 

54 

72 

Determine LZs 

50 

81 

Determine Ingress Egress Routes 

68 

78 

Interpret Shadows 

59 

83 

Interpret Vegetation 

59 

79 

Determine hue of sight 

4 1 

83 

Determine line of fire 

4j0 

8.7 

Determine breaks between buildings 

5.6 

83 

Position trams, snipers. 

48 

86 

Define cordons 

63 

76 

Determine JTAC ovcrwalch position 

56 

88 

Planning Execution Sublasks (Mean) 

5.2 

8.2 


Figure 44. Results from AFRL and Zebra Imaging User Study 

(From Martin et al., 2008) 
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2. Path Finding for Special Weapons and Tactics (SWAT) Teams 

Texas State University in San Marcos, Texas conducted another user study with 
local Special Weapons and Tactics (SWAT) teams (Fuhrman et ah, 2009). This study was 
more “hands-on” than the AFRL study since actual SWAT team officers were given 
specific tasks to complete using holograms. Within a three-story laser tag facility in 
Austin, Texas, SWAT officers prepared to find hidden targets. The targets were chairs 
that were colored either red or yellow. The first red target was described as relatively 
easy to find, but the second yellow target required the navigation through multiple levels 
of the facility (Fuhrman et ah, 2009). Eight participants in the study were given an 
introduction to the holograms since no one had previous experience using them. Once all 
officers felt comfortable using the holograms, the study began. 

All eight subjects were asked to find the red and yellow target using both a 2D 
map of the facility and then a 3D hologram of the facility. Randomly, a single SWAT 
officer entered a room and was told the location of the target. Then, he was given either a 
hologram or 2D map for use in planning (Fuhrman et ah, 2009). The study compared 
operator performance when using either holography or a map, by measuring wayfinding 
and target identification. The data collected was the time in seconds that it took the 
subject to find the target upon leaving the planning room. The entire user study was 
complete once all participants performed missions and found the two targets using each 
planning tool. This task of gaining geospatial intelligence is actually quite similar to 
typical SWAT team mission planning. This scenario is also somewhat similar to the 
planning that infantry Marines ordinarily participate in when preparing for operational 
missions. 

The results from the study pointed to the effectiveness of the holograms. The first 
task, finding the red chair, did not show that planning with a 3D hologram was a 
significant advantage. However, for the more difficult task, searching for the yellow 
chair, there was an advantage to using the hologram as shown in Figure 45 (Fuhrman et 
ah, 2009). This specifically shows the positive impact a true 3D representation has on 
building a common operational picture needed to perfonn a task (Fuhnnan et ah, 2009). 
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Figure 45. Box-and-whisker Plot of Wayfinding Performance for Both 

Geo visualizations Showing Better Target Finding Using Holography (From 

Fuhrman et al., 2009) 

The box-and-whisker plot shows that all users were able to quickly complete the 
more difficult task using the hologram. With a 2D map, some users had difficulty and 
there were significant performance outliers. Overall, the response was positive from the 
participants. “Seven of the total of eight participants stated that holograms might be 
useful and effective tools in SWAT operations” (Fuhrman et al., 2009). Others said that 
holograms were an excellent reference for planning routes and obtaining survey 
knowledge. Some subjects worried about the cost of the technology and the timeframe 
required to produce a hologram (Fuhrman et al., 2009). These concerns deserve close 
consideration. 

For the K-2 model used in this work, the L1DAR data was already provided and 
the majority of the 3D structures were in place. Much of the work was in replacing the 
textures one-by-one onto the buildings and then in making any necessary corrections for 
any missing geometry after conversion. Overall, this process to convert took 
approximately 1 week of work in Maya. Once complete, the model was forwarded to 
Zebra Imaging. Within hours, a movie file visualizing the hologram was returned and 
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upon approval, the hologram was printed. The process took approximately eight days to 
fully complete at an approximate cost of $2300. 


F. LIMITATIONS OF HOLOGRAPHY IN EWD 

Although holography has performed well in multiple user studies as shown in the 
previous sections, the EWD’s unique setup presents some challenges for its proper 
implementation. First, viewing holographic images from the side bleachers will be 
problematic due to the shallow viewing angle. The next section presents a small group 
viewing solution alleviating this issue. Second, the modernized EWD is based on open 
source, open standard technologies. Else of holography requires continuous funding to 
maintain current visualizations required for the most realistic tactical training. 
Considering both of these limitations, the use of holography is still recommended since it 
offers a “true” 3D representation of terrain data for tactical training and mission planning. 

G. APPLICATIONS TO EWD 

Digital holography can be used as one supporting component in the process of 
upgrading the EWD if the configuration of the facility is changed. It is best viewed with a 
light source orthogonal to the actual hologram. For its integration into the EWD, this 
thesis recommends reducing the size of the current EWD display area to make room for 
3-4 planning tables that show holography. These additions to the large-area EWD display 
can enable Marines and Sailors to closely discuss the objective area layout and 
surrounding terrain and building implications to the mission. Note that planning table 
needs to have a light positioned correctly to ensure proper display of the hologram as 
well. Figure 46 shows a concept of the small holography planning table that can be used 
to train Marine Infantry Squads at the modernized EWD. 

Close-up viewing of key locations by individuals in small teams can provide 
necessary support for hands-on training, and actual mission rehearsal. First-hand 
examination of the holographic imaging can also provide intelligence officers another 
tool they might use in order to build a common operational picture for their commanders. 
They may also receive training at the EWD on how to direct the creation of data to 
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produce a high-fidelity hologram. Figure 46 shows a concept of the small holography 
planning table that can be used to train Marine Infantry Squads at the modernized EWD. 



Figure 46. Virtual image of Infantry Squad Discussing Tactics Using a 3D 

Hologram (From Zebra Imaging, 2009) 

H. CONCLUSIONS 

Static holography has proven effective in some small-scale user studies over the 
past two years, and it has also been used on the ground in Iraq and Afghanistan with 
similar positive results. With more exposure across different user groups, holography can 
soon augment and even replace 2D imagery for geospatial intelligence gathering. Since 
data can be simply created in numerous modeling tools including Maya, X3D and Google 
SketchUp, custom holograms can be produced more quickly than ever. A hologram’s 
depth cues along with the spatial mapping combine the best aspects of web-based 3D and 
2D maps for planning. Nevertheless, limitations on lighting and viewing angles restrict 
the usage of holograms to small tables for small groups. 

I. SUMMARY 

This chapter describes the third phase of this work, which identifies static 
holography as an additional technology available to expand the EWD training audience to 
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small units. This chapter covers how static holography can be used to train infantry 
squads on ground tactics upon reaching the objective following an amphibious landing. It 
also shows the data required to produce a static hologram for training and then briefly 
describes the production process. The results of two user studies using holography are 
presented and analyzed as a basis for this technology to be recommended for the EWD 
modernization project. 
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VI. ACQUISITION CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
EWD MODERNIZATION 


A. INTRODUCTION 

This chapter provides a general overview of the acquisition process in the Marine 
Corps and identifies the organizations supporting this work through the Joint Capabilities 
Integration and Development System (JCIDS). The overview provides a clear 
understanding of where this thesis work fits into JCIDS. In addition, it reviews specific 
MEU training objectives that can potentially be met by using an improved EWD. 
Understanding this process, while focusing on the users’ training needs, is necessary for 
EWD modernization to become a properly supported and effective program effort. 

B. ACQUISITION PROCESS IN THE USMC 

1. Joint Capabilities Integration and Development System (JCIDS) 

In June 2003, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (CJCS) approved the 
JCIDS process through the release of the CJCS Instruction 3710.01C (Cook, 2006). This 
framework was created to foster joint collaboration between the anned services on future 
warfighting capabilities. “JCIDS increases the power of the Joint Staff and the JROC to 
decide which new weapons and technology capabilities will reach the hands of Soldiers, 
Sailors, Airmen and Marines” (Cook, 2006, p. 3). It also ensures programs are joint from 
their inception. Considering the open source, open standard requirement placed on the 
technologies recommended through this research, the modernized EWD has the potential 
to become a joint training facility offering visualization solutions for any capability 
identified through the JCIDS process. 

2. Capabilities Based Assessment (CBA) 

Guided by JCIDS, the Marine Corps’ Training and Education Command 
(TECOM) begins the process to obtain or upgrade a training system such as the EWD by 
conducting Capabilities Based Assessment (CBA). This process analyzes the 
requirements necessary to meet a specific capability. The first step in the CBA is the 
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Functional Area Analysis (FAA), which identifies operational tasks, conditions and 
standards needed to accomplish military objectives (Cook, 2006). In order to get the best 
data for the FAA, TECOM works closely with operational forces to collect feedback. For 
example, the Marine Corps Center for Lessons Learned (MCCLL) within TECOM is a 
major source for feedback and contributes across numerous capability assessments. 
Quantitative data on specific capabilities can be obtained from the Operations Analysis 
Division (OAD) within the Marine Corps Combat Development Command (MCCDC). 
Once requirements to meet a specific capability are defined in a formal FAA document, a 
Functional Needs Analysis (FNA) then produces a list of shortfalls that exist across all 
services (Cook, 2006). Once that list has been generated, solutions to fill training gaps are 
then considered through the Functional Solutions Analysis (FSA) (Cook, 2006). 

The FSA is the third step of the CBA, as shown in Figure 47. TECOM and 
Program Manager, Training Systems (PMTRASYS) collaborate in this step to make an 
“assessment of potential DOTMLPF and policy approaches to solving (or mitigating) one 
or more of the capability gaps identified in the FNA” (ACC, 2009). DOTMLPF is an 
acronym for doctrine, organization, training, material, leadership, personnel, and facilities 
used as a guide when considering new training capabilities (Under Secretary of Defense, 
2008). It ensures that all possible solutions to training gaps are considered. In some cases, 
a material solution may not be needed. There may be a pre-existing system that can 
support the training objective, so that acquisition of a new system is not required. For 
example, the EWD is a pre-existing demonstration tool with training applications that can 
meet capabilities identified in the FAA. Once TECOM and PMTRASYS compile the 
FSA, there is one final review prior to releasing the Initial Capabilities Document (ICD). 
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Figure 47. Simplified diagram of CBA Inputs (From JCS-8, 2006) 
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The Post-Independent Analysis (PIA) serves as the last review of the FSA. This 
allows the TECOM one final opportunity review the recommendations from the FSA. 

The PIA is conducted by a team not involved with the FSA and ensures that all possible 
solutions are considered. Although the DOTMLPF guides the FSA across a number of 
solutions, there still may be an additional option that has not yet been considered. Once 
the PIA is complete, TECOM then drafts the Initial Capabilities Document (ICD), which 
is the first key document required in the JCIDS process. 

3. Material Solution Analysis Phase 

A Material Development Decision (MDD) is made when the ICD outlines a 
material solution to bridge the gap identified in the FNA. This decision begins further 
analysis, which ultimately becomes part of the Capabilities Development Document 
(CDD). The CDD comprises “the analysis of alternatives, associated integrated 
architectures, capability roadmaps, concept refinement and technology development 
activities” (ACC, 2009). All of this information is required for the development of a 
proposed program. In order to continue development and analysis of a material solution, 
authorization to do so must be received by the Milestone Decision Authority (MDA). For 
the EWD, a material solution is being reviewed; therefore, the Commanding General of 
Marine Corps Systems Command (CG, MCSC) authorized movement into the 
Technology Development Phase as the MDA for Milestone A. 

4. Technology Development Phase 

In this phase, work begins on the draft CDD, which includes the Key Performance 
Parameters (KPP). KPP are the “attributes or characteristics of a system that are 
considered critical or essential to the development of an effective military capability” 
(ACC, 2009). They are linked directly to the capabilities originally outlined in the ICD. 
KPPs serve to guide the development, demonstration, and testing of the current material 
solution being tested. 

This thesis work fits into the Technology Development Phase. With the ICD and 

draft CDD, prototype development can begin. Prototype development begins with a focus 

on the users’ needs. In developing a prototype EWD, the targeted user is a MEU 
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preparing for deployment. They undergo R2P2 training in preparation for mission 
planning while deployed. This work recommends a flexible visualization tool to animate 
missions during rapid planning. In order to show the feasibility of this recommendation, 
JCIDS guides development of the material solution. First, user needs are identified and 
system performance specifications outlined. These specifications guide the creation of a 
demo, which is ultimately validated. Upon validation, the users’ needs are then re¬ 
addressed. 

Prototype development is not limited as there can be numerous in production 
simultaneously. The results from prototype development, demonstration and testing are 
contained in the final CDD. Next step is submission of the final CDD to the MDA for the 
Milestone B decision The MDA reviews the CDD and performs an analysis of 
alternatives. Once the MDA makes a Milestone B decision, the selected material solution 
enters the Engineering and Manufacturing Development (EMD) Phase. 

5. Engineering and Manufacturing Development (EMD) Phase 

During the EMD, a fully integrated system supporting the material solution is 
developed. The work in this phase goes well beyond prototype development. The 
manufacturing process is reviewed to ensure affordability and producibility of the system. 
Small-scale operational suitability tests are conducted to ensure both effectiveness and a 
small logistics footprint. Usability with a focus on human systems integration is tested to 
determine additional operational requirements not recognized in prototype development. 
Finally, system safety and security are reviewed continually through overall system 
development. The results and finding during this phase are reported in the Capabilities 
Production Document (CPD). The CPD outlines the production requirements for a 
material solution found in the EMD. The CPD is finalized “after design readiness review 
when projected capabilities of the increment in development have been specified with 
sufficient accuracy to begin production” (ACC, 2009). The MDA for Milestone C then 
reviews the CPD and may authorize movement into the Production and Deployment 
Phase. If authorized, a program can then begin Low-Rate Initial Production (LRIP) and 
Initial Operational Test and Evaluation (IOT&E). Marine Corps Operational Test and 
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Evaluation Activity (MCOTEA) perfonn the testing and evaluation during the Production 
and Deployment Phase. MCOTEA supports the “material acquisition process established 
by MCO P5000.22” (MCOTEA, 2009). 

Understanding the roles of these key organizations can enable better collaboration 
leading to the best decision on how to utilize the EWD to support Navy and Marine 
Corps amphibious training. As this work is currently in the Technology Development 
Phase, there is still much additional work required in order for the modernized EWD to 
become fully funded. The relevant merits and capabilities of EWD Modernization 
deserve to be fully executed according to the JCIDS process. Figure 48 shows a 
simplified diagram of the JCIDS process described in this section. 
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Figure 48. Diagram of the Interrelationship of JCIDS and Acquisition Processes 

(From JCIDS Manual, 2009) 


C. INTERPRET USER NEEDS FOR MODERNIZED EWD 

Currently, the EWD is not used for amphibious training. It is solely a 
demonstration tool showing the complex coordination required for successful amphibious 
landings. The EWD has the potential to become a staff and small unit trainer for the 
Marine Expeditionary Unit (MEU). The MEU participates in a 26 week Prepdeployment 
Training Program (PTP) where they are evaluated on performance of 12 different 
missions. A common thread through all of those missions is the previously introduced 
R2P2 planning cycle. This work proposes enhancing visualization during mission 
planning for R2P2. In order to understand users’ needs, the following section outlines the 
MEU’s PTP and lists the 12 missions evaluated during the PTP. Finally, it presents a list 
of mission essential tasks a MEU is expected to be able to perform once deployed. 
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1. Marine Expeditionary Unit (MEU) 

The Marine Expeditionary Unit (MEU) is a Marine Air Ground Task Force 
(MAGTF) forward deployed and ready to respond to any crisis abroad. It is comprised of 
a Command Element (CE), Ground Combat Element (GCE), Air Combat Element 
(ACE), and a Combat Service Support Element (CSSE). There are three MEUs on each 
coast and one based in Okinawa, Japan for a total of seven. A MEU is commanded by a 
Marine Colonel. Prior to deployment, it integrates with an Amphibious Squadron 
(PHIBRON) and together they fonn an Expeditionary Strike Group (ESG). The focus of 
this user needs analysis for the EWD is the MEU. 

The MEU has four core capabilities: Amphibious Operations, designated 
Maritime Special Operations, Military Operations other than War, and Supporting 
Operations to include the introduction of follow-on forces (USMC, 2004). Rapid 
planning and execution are the hallmark of the MEU. This skill can be attributed to the 
R2P2 process described in Chapter I. Introduced in the early phases of the MEU’s 
Predeployment Training Program (PTP), this process guides all missions that the MEU 
executes. 

2. MEU Mission Essential Task Uist (METE) 

The Mission Essential Task List (METL) contained in MCO 3120.9B guides the 
MEU Special Operations Capable (SOC) certification program conducted during the 
PTP. Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps (HQMC) provides these guidelines in order “to 
meet the National Command Authority and Geographic Combatant Commanders 
requirements for a certified, versatile MAGTF that provides a sea-based, forward 
presence with inherent operational flexibility to respond rapidly to multiple missions” 
(USMC, 2004). Once a MEU is certified, decision-makers (military and diplomatic) can 
use the METL to tailor an effective response to a real crisis. 

The MEU Mission Essential Tasks ensure consistent capabilities across all seven 
MEUs and are listed below. 

1. Amphibious Assault 

2. Amphibious Raid 
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3. 

Amphibious Demonstration 

4. 

Amphibious Withdrawal 

5. 

Direct Action Operations 

6. 

Tactical Recovery of Aircraft and Personnel (TRAP) 

7. 

Security Operations 

8. 

Humanitarian Assistance/Disaster Relief (HA/DR) 

9. 

Noncombatant Evacuation Operations (NEO) 

10. 

Peace Operations 

11. 

Provide Command, Control, Communications, and 
Computers 

12. 

Fire Support Planning, Coordination, and Control in a Joint 
/Combined Environment 

13. 

Limited Expeditionary Airfield Operations 

14. 

Terminal Guidance Operations 

15. 

Enhanced Urban Operations 

16. 

Enabling Operations 

17. 

Airfield/Port Seizure 

18. 

Employ Non-lethal Weapons 

19. 

Tactical Deception Operations 

20. 

Information Operations 

21. 

Intelligence, Surveillance, Reconnaissance (ISR) 

a. Reconnaissance and Surveillance 

b. Counterintelligence 

c. Signals Intelligence 

d. Sensor Control and Management Platoon 

22. 

Anti-terrorism 

23. 

Rapid Response Planning Process 

Considering these METLs closely, a modernized EWD can potentially enhance 

geospatial visualization and coordinated situational awareness (SA) to plan and train for 

each of these tasks. Visualization and rehearsal is possible for all tasks. This might be 

especially valuable when multiple tasks are being conducted in parallel. Given the open 

source software requirement for the EWD, animated scenarios can be created applicable 
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to all of these tasks. Each new scenario (3D models, terrain, entity tactical behaviors, 
etc.) can be place in a resource repository for use by a follow-on unit. 

3. Predeployment Training Program (PTP) 

a. MEU Missions Evaluated During PTP 

The PTP allows a MEU Commander with the Amphibious Squadron 
(PHIBRON) Commander to systematically analyze, develop and evaluate the integrated 
capabilities of the PHIBRON and MEU (USMC, 2004). It gives the MEU ample 
opportunity to enhance interoperability with the Carrier Strike Group, Joint Task Forces, 
Unified Combatant Commanders and civilian agencies (2004). Marines normally report 
to a MEU at least eight months prior to deployment. They normally report in with 
significant progress already completed on their Individual Training Standards (ITS). With 
this specific level of proficiency, the PTP is able to bring together all elements of the 
MEU to conduct integrated training. The integrated training is always planned through 
R2P2. 

Integration between the MEU and PHIBRON is not the only focus of the 
PTP. The MEU also needs to focus on integration with Joint Task Force and Fleet 
Operations. In addition, the strike aircraft assigned to the Carrier Strike Group (CSG) 
offer the MEU an additional asset to employ combat power ashore. The MEU must be 
able to develop a good working relationship with the CSG to ensure good command and 
control to support specific MEU missions. Finally, the MEU needs to integrate with the 
PHIBRON’s Naval Special Warfare (NAVSPECWAR) Detachment during the PTP. 

With all of these agencies working in close concert, a modernized EWD offers an 
advanced visualization tool that can help define, rehearse, and play out all missions prior 
to actual execution. Completed exercises and operations might also be re-enacted for in 
depth team analysis and after action review (AAR). 

The missions formally evaluated during PTP are listed below: 

1. Amphibious Raid (boat, helicopter, and mechanized) 

2. Non-combatant Evacuation Operation (single and multi-site) 

3. Security Operations (area and physical security to embassy or consulate- 
type facility) 
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4. Tactical Recovery of Aircraft and Personnel (TRAP) 

5. Direct Action Mission (destruction or recovery operations) 

6. Humanitarian Assistance/Disaster Relief (HA/DR) 

7. R2P2 

8. Intelligence, Surveillance and Reconnaissance (ISR) 

a. Reconnaissance and Surveillance 

b. Counterintelligence 

c. Signal Intelligence 

9. Long Range Raid (requiring Forward Arming and Refueling Point 

(FARP) operations) 

10. Mass Casualty (evaluation of PHIBRON/MEU medical capabilities) 

11. Airfield/Port Seizure Operations 

12. Maritime Special Operations (either as an independent, Maritime Special 

Purpose Force (MSPF) mission, or together with the PHIBRON 

NavSpecWarDet) 

a. Gas and Oil Platform (GOPLAT) 

b. Visit, Board, Search and Seizure (VBSS) 

b. Marine Corps Combat Readiness Evaluation Standards 

(MCCRES) 

MCCRES establishes Mission Performance Standards (MPS) for specific 
Marine Corps missions. Marine Corps Order (MCO) 3501.8A provides sample missions 
for use by MAGTF units to assess combat readiness. These samples can be used to 
establish training goals and programs to specifically get ready for formal evaluations. 
Prior to deployment, the MEU engages in the SOC certification during PTP and these 
MCCRES standards offer a baseline for preparation and evaluation. 

MCO 3501.8A provides numerous MAGTF specific scenarios for unit 
use. For this work, Task 7A.1.1 (Conduct Amphibious Staff Planning) was most 
applicable for detennining applicability of the EWD to MEU training. This task lists 
forty-six specific skills to evaluate. Of those forty-six skills, eight can be trained within 
the EWD. Those skills are listed and numbered below as they appear in MCO 3501.8A. 
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12. Identify and recommend landing sites, and concurrently prepare 
Commander Landing Force (CLF) mission statement for joint 
Commander, Amphibious Task Force (CATF)/CLF decision 

20. Select a proposed beachhead simultaneously with the selection of LF 
objectives, and submit proposal to the CATF for review. 

21. Evaluate the tentative landing sites, and select with the CATF’s 
concurrence, primary and alternate landing areas. 

22. Coordinate a decision brief for the commander on a specific landing 
beach within the beachhead based on the recommendations of the GCE. 

23. Coordinate a decision brief by the GCE and ACE staff on proposed 
helicopter landing zones to include approach and retirement lanes, and 
control measures. 

24. Coordinate a decision brief for the commander on proposed drop zones 
and landing zones during joint operations, when airborne or air transported 
joint forces are involved. 

26. MEU CE develops and briefs proposed courses of action. 

30. Prepare a graphic presentation of MEU concept of operations ashore in 
broad outline, to include task organization, and issues the concept as an 
outline plan. 

D. CONCLUSIONS 

Understanding user requirements and awareness of how work fits into a larger 
acquisition process is critical for any successful development program. The EWD work 
described in this thesis is fits into the Technology Development phase of the JCIDS 
process. Ongoing updates to decision-making organizations within the development 
process are critical to ensure capability needs identified at the beginning of the process 
are being met. Since the MEU is expected to be the primary user of the modernized 
EWD, it is necessary to take time to fully understand its training requirements. EWD 
modernization capabilities have significant merit and deserve further advancement efforts 
under this process. 
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E. SUMMARY 


This chapter briefly covers the JCIDS process and the key decision-makers that 
oversee the process. Also, the MEU’s PTP is covered in detail to show how they are 
evaluated prior to deployment. Finally, the MCCRES is introduced to show the 
preparation guidance provided by HQMC for MEUs to prepare for SOC certification. 
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VII. IMPLEMENTING MULTIPLE TECHNICAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS INTO A MODERNIZED EWD 

A. INTRODUCTION 

This chapter seeks to organize all of the many relevant technology 
recommendations that have been identified and address how they can best be 
implemented within the modernized EWD. First, the spectrum of reality is discussed and 
where the EWD fits into this spectrum. Second, a proposed training methodology is 
described that can effectively leverage the flexibility of web-based 3D visualization. 
Third, a 3D model of the EWD is presented to show two possible configurations of the 
facility. Additionally, a method is proposed to view the projected visualizations created in 
Chapter IV. Finally, the hardware and networking equipment needed to enable the 
projected display is presented with an initial cost assessment. 

B. EWD WITHIN THE VIRTUALITY CONTINUUM 

When implementing virtual environments for tactical training, it is important to 
understand where the proposed display fits into to virtuality continuum (VC). The VC 
ranges from completely real to completely virtual, as shown in Figure 49 (Milgram et ah, 
1994). Virtual reality (VR) is a completely synthetic environment where the user is 
completely immersed in a 3D environment. Augmented reality (AR) differs by allowing 
the user to see the real world with virtual objects superimposed to enhance the user’s 
perception of the real world (Azuna, 1997). AR displays infonnation that the user cannot 
directly display with his/her own senses and helps the user perform real world tasks. 
Between AR and VR is mixed reality (MR). MR is the combination of images from the 
real world with rendered images from virtual worlds (Freeman, Steed, & Zhou, 2005). 
This is an accurate description of the proposed implementation of X3D Earth models 
created from actual satellite imagery with high fidelity 3D models to create tactical 
scenes ashore for amphibious training in the EWD. In addition, the maritime display 
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proposed for the EWD is also mixed reality by using projected littoral X3D Earth models 
and physical SunSPOT ship models. Moving forward with the recommendations in this 
thesis is likely to create the largest MR application ever created. 


Mixed Reality (MR) 

\—z -——I 

Real Augmented Augmented Virtual 

Environment Reality(AR) Virtuality (AV) Environment 

Reality-Virtuality (RV) Continuum 

Figure 49. The Virtuality Continuum showing the EWD is a Mixed Reality 

Display (From Milgram et al., 1994) 

C. TRAINING METHODOLOGY 

Since the technology recommendations within this thesis require detailed 
planning prior to implementation, significant preparation time is required of Marines and 
Sailors prior to reporting to the EWD for MEU PTP. Preparation is required in two areas. 
First, there needs to be a certain level of proficiency met by the entire MEU staff on the 
conduct of amphibious operations prior to arrival. Computer-based training on 
amphibious skills is recommended to ensure they are ready to participate in Rapid 
Response Planning Process (R2P2) training using the large-scale visualizations shown at 
the EWD. Viewing 3D visualizations to drive mission planning are only effective if the 
viewer has some understanding of the detailed planning and coordination required. This 
proficiency can be tested through a pre-examination on basic amphibious skills. If a 
certain standard is not met, additional computer-based training can be recommended until 
a standard level of proficiency is met. Once ready, specific members of the MEU staff 
can focus on developing visualizations for their training. 

To develop visualizations, only a handful of Marines and Sailors from the MEU 

need to learn to use the technologies recommended in this work. The most critical skill is 

the development of realistic scenarios on a desktop at their command prior to arriving for 

training. The open source requirement recommended for this work makes development 
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easier since there will be a community of users within the military available to assist with 
development. In addition, it enables sharing of tactical visualization scenarios. Once the 
scenarios are developed, they must also be tested to ensure the projections meet unit 
training objectives. The EWD staff needs to provide guidance on scenario development 
and offer assistance throughout the process. In addition, EWD staff will be required to 
test the developed scenarios performance on the large-scale display prior to approval for 
use in training. Since most using units will not be based from NAB Little Creek, a great 
deal of this collaboration needs to be conducted online. 

D. X3D MODEL OF THE EWD 

Recognizing that there are many options to reconfigure the aging EWD, its 
current state is used as a framework and starting point for this work. Today, the EWD 
serves as a demonstration tool by using physical models to visualize amphibious 
operations. Currently, observers sit back and watch a single realistic scenario from initial 
warning order to mission completion. At no time are they engaged or required to 
critically think and make the many complex decisions that are needed to conduct the 
scenario. This work seeks active participant engagement and participation to facilitate 
amphibious training. In consideration of the Commandant’s directive documented at the 
beginning of this thesis, active duty Marines and Sailors need to maximize any and all 
training opportunities because of the current tempo of operations. This is the best 
argument to convert the EWD from a demonstrator to an amphibious operations trainer. 
An important question regarding facility layout then arises. Should the EWD remain in its 
current configuration as a demonstrator or should it be modified to support MEU staff 
and small unit training? 

To better visualize options, a 3D model of the EWD was created. The primary 
source for data to create this model was the large collection of blueprints used for the 
original construction in 1953. Some scanned examples of the blueprints can be found in 
Appendix E. During a site visit to the EWD in August 2008, the blueprints were reviewed 
and compared to the actual building structure. Multiple photographs were taken for 
further study while modeling. Over the past 50 years, some additions and modifications 
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were made, but none impacted the demonstration or seating area. After careful 
examination of the blueprints and the facility, modeling of the structure began. 

Using a step-by-step approach, the EWD’s current configuration was the first 
modeling task. The exterior structure was the first portion modeled. Next, the large-scale 
demonstration table with the adjoining projection screens was added. The office area at 
the front of the building followed. Finally, the lights and catwalks were positioned 
directly above the demonstration table. The lights and catwalk were the most critical 
portions of the model because they determined projector placement for the proposed 
projection of X3D scenes. By recognizing this limiting factor, visible viewpoints were 
added to the model to show the coverage of each of the twenty proposed projectors for 
the demonstration area. Figure 50 shows the final model in the Octaga browser. 



Figure 50. Final Model of the EWD Authored in X3D 


After completion, the model was forwarded to PMTRASYS for review and used 
for discussion regarding layout. All key-players in the modernization effort from 
PMTRASYS, TECOM and NAWC-TSD were familiar with the facility; however, the 
model still served as an essential collaboration tool. As new facility configuration ideas 
emerged, the X3D model was modified and compared to previous versions. 
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E. TWO RECOMMENDED OPTIONS FOR FACILITY LAYOUT 


1. Modernize and Retain Current EWD Configuration as a 
Demonstrator 

Maintaining the current configuration is the lowest-cost solution available. In this 
configuration shown in Figure 51, projectors are placed over the display area to project 
the complete littoral waters adjacent to the landing beach and surrounding terrain ashore. 
The surface size remains intact at 96 by 69 feet; however, the surface itself is replaced 
with a finished surface to enable proper viewing of the projected X3D scenes. The 
current ship models driven by the electrical pulleys are removed and replaced by the 
SunSPOT-driven ship models. Finally, the seating remains unchanged. 



Figure 51. Top View of X3D Model of the EWD Showing the Overhead 

Projection Recommendation 

One interesting consideration when retaining the current configuration is the 
usage of the catwalks for viewing of projected displays during training. This gives 
commanders a “bird’s eye” view of terrain and maneuvers during training or mission 
rehearsals. Considering this capability, cross-community rehearsal and training between 
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multiple specialties (USMC, Surface Warfare, Air Support) can be more effective. In 
addition, this opportunity to view the battlefield from another perspective can be a critical 
tool in the development of new doctrine or tactics. Such an opportunity for combined 
Marine Corps and Navy training and tactical planning does not yet exist and likely will 
enable significant progress in amphibious operation tactical development. 

2. Modernize and Change EWD Configuration as a Trainer 

The second option for modernizing the EWD changes the configuration to 
enhance interaction among Marines and Sailors observing amphibious maneuvers. The 
configuration shown in Figure 52 is recommended to convert the EWD from a 
demonstration tool to a training tool. In the current demonstrator configuration, there is 
little opportunity for real interaction since the seating arrangement is restrictive. It is not 
practical for Sailors and Marines to walk freely across such a large display area to discuss 
mission execution options. If converting the EWD into a trainer vice demonstrator 
becomes a priority, this option best supports small-group plus large-group training with 
staff interaction. 



Figure 52. Model of the EWD Showing Configuration Change Recommendation 

to Enhance Interaction during Training 
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a. Improved Layout to Enhance User Interaction 

This option has a large display table, but it is reduced in size. The new size 
recommended in this work is 60 by 48 feet. This layout will provide open space for MEU 
staff to walk around the display table and observe imagery from multiple perspectives. 
With the additional space added, multiple virtual sand tables are recommended near the 
three screens shown in Figure 53. The sand tables currently in use for the BASE-IT 
project are applicable for use in the EWD. These tables would enable viewing of same 
mission scenarios displayed on the large demonstration table as shown in Figure 50. In 
addition, they can be also be used for Marine Infantry Squad training as described in 
Chapter II. 



Figure 53. Animated X3D Earth Scene of San Diego Harbor Displayed on BASE- 

IT Virtual Sand Table 

This same virtual table can be used to display 3D holograms of the target 
objective area for training and mission planning. This technology previously described in 
Chapter V requires one simple modification to the BASE-IT virtual sand table. One green 
lens light needs to be added in order to illuminate the hologram correctly. The light 
pictured in Figure 54 can easily be clamped to the overhead structure of the BASE-IT 
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table to support training. This light retails for $1000. Its high cost is due to the lack of 
availability of high intensity, green lens lights from most lighting vendors. 



Figure 54. Lighting Required to Be Clamped to BASE-IT Virtual Sand Table to 

Enable Viewing of 3D Holograms at EWD 
(From Zebra Imaging, 2009) 

To test the concept of reducing the size of the demonstration table, a proof 
of concept at 16% scale (12 feet by 8 feet) was constructed at NPS to display naval 
maneuvers and ship positioning in support of Marines as they move ashore. The focus of 
this effort was to allow users to move around the display surface holding SunSPOT 
controllers while they maneuvered their specific ship model. The proof of concept shows 
the flexibility and smooth movement of the new ship models with balsa wood hulls 
placed on top. A smaller display table than what is currently used at the EWD would 
allow greater opportunity for interaction between the staff while also allowing all key 
players an opportunity to clearly see planned movements of ships to support amphibious 
operations. Overhead projected X3D Earth imagery is used at the modernized EWD, but 
is not shown in this prototype. Tactical symbology, transit lanes, indentifying 
designators, sensor footprints, tactical parameters and other amplifying information might 
all be superimposed to illustrate the scenario and improve situational awareness. This 
prototype has a removable white surface that can be replaced for future testing of 
overhead projections. The proof of concept is shown in Figure 55. 
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Figure 55. Maritime Training Table Prototype Created at NPS for EWD to 

Display SunSPOT-controlled Ship Models 

b. Proposed Modeling and Simulation Center for Excellence 

Considering the recommended configuration changes for the EWD in 
option two, a further upgrade can be the addition of training on additional simulation 
software during the PTP. In the new configuration, a designated area within the EWD can 
be used for hands-on-training using the Deployable Virtual Training Environment 
(DVTE). The DVTE is: 

... a first person skills sustainment trainer that trains Marines by using a 
simulation network with reconfigurable workstations capable of emulating a 
variety of weapon systems. Individuals select the weapon, vehicle, or leadership 
billet desired, then join a virtual battle space where others and synthetic forces are 
engaged in virtual operations. Individual MAGTF skills can be trained in this 
virtual environment using a Semi-Autonomous Force (JSAF) model as its basis. 
(DVTE, 2009) 

Marines can be provided the opportunity to gain practical application on the DVTE, and 
staff leadership can be actively challenged and critiqued on the production of training 
scenarios within the suite. Overall, this gains further exposure for DVTE and offer the 
training development community another location where it is possible to collect 
effectiveness data to improve the software. 
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F. HARDWARE REQUIRED TO RETAIN CURRENT DEMONSTRATOR 

CONFIGURATION 

Retaining the current configuration is quickest solution towards modernizing the 
EWD and supporting the CMC’s strategic directive. This section briefly covers the 
characteristics of the type of projector needed for this work. Also covered are the network 
requirements proposed for the distributed display. These solutions can enable 
implementation of the technology recommendations contained in the previous chapters. 
This section concludes with a cost-analysis table outlining the total cost for all hardware 
for demonstrator modernization if this option were selected. 

1. Projector Considerations 

A select number of high-performance, commercial off-the-shelf (COTS) 
projectors are available to meet the EWD’s projection needs. The recommended projector 
needs to be capable of meeting the unique setup and viewing requirements for the EWD. 
First, due to the complexity of the projected animations, a projector with a contrast ratio 
of at least 1,000:1 is needed. Contrast ratio is the ratio of luminance between the brightest 
light (white) and the darkest light (black), allowing a user to discern objects and their 
movement within a scene more clearly (Majumder & Brown, 2007). A projector with 
such a high contrast ratio produces the clearest and sharpest projections. Second, a 
projector with a low throw ratio (between 1.15 and 1.8) is required to minimize the 
number of projectors required in the high-bay overhead space. Throw ratio is the ratio 
between the projector’s distance from the projection surface and the width of the 
projection (Majumder & Brown, 2007). Third, the projector has to emit at least 3,500 
lumens due to the overall size of the building. A high lumens value also offers the 
capability of displaying scenarios with some limited overhead lighting (Majumder & 
Brown, 2007). Finally, projection needs to support at least 1,024 x 768 pixels to ensure 
clarity of the image and models within the image. Higher preferred resolutions using 
current COTS hardware for generation and projection include 1600 x 1200 and 1280 by 
1024. 
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A number of models were considered during the spring and summer of 2009 
before recommending the Epson Powerlite Pro G5150NL. This projector satisfied all of 
the requirements outlined previously and met strict industry reliability standards. This 
particular projector is used in the cost analysis shown in Table 3. A review of projectors 
considered for this work is contained in Appendix F. This survey will need to be repeated 
before final procurement. Projector capabilities and price-performance value continue to 
improve steadily. 

2. Network Considerations 

A proposed network configuration to support the tactical visualization multiple 
projectors was also devised. A single laptop serves as control station to drive all of the 
mission scenarios. This control station is connected to a server that stores all X3D Earth 
models, AMEX models and previously developed scenarios. An architecture of one 
router and five switches connect the control station laptop with twenty MacMINIs. The 
MacMINIs are used to drive the multiple projector displays with its embedded NVIDIA 
GeForce 9400M graphics card. Using Apple’s Remote Desktop 3.3 on the control station, 
portions of the mission visualization can be selected for display on a specific MacMINI 
within the network. Connected to each of the MacMINIs is a SunSPOT base station. This 
is used as a wireless access point to ensure the NPS robots can freely move throughout 
the entire display area. The concept for the networked display system is shown on a small 
scale in Figure 56. 
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Figure 56. Proposed Network Architecture for Distributed Overhead Projector 

Display for Modernized EWD 

3. Cost Analysis 

The cost analysis is normally one of the most important factors to determine a 
specific acquisition decision. The data presented in Table 3 includes the number of 
projectors required based on throw ratio, the distance from the display surface, and the 
size of the display surface. This cost analysis includes the necessary networking hardware 
described in the last section. An uninterruptible power supply was added to the required 
hardware list in order to ensure consistent, steady power to each of the components. In 
addition surge protectors were also added to the hardware list, but were not shown in 
Figure 56. The lowest prices found were used in this analysis. For example, the Epson 
Powerlite Pro retails for $4099, but the projector was found online for $2189. The li nk 
can be found in Appendix F. 
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Table 3. Cost Analysis for EWD Modernization as a Demonstrator (No 

Change in Configuration) 


Item 

Number 

Cost per Item 

Total Cost 

Epson Powerlite Pro 
G5150NL Projector 

20 

$2189 

$43,780 

MacMINI Processor for 
Projectors 

20 

$599 

$11,980 

MacBook Pro Control 

Station 

1 

$2999 

$2999 

Linksys Cable DSL/Router 
with 8 Port Switch 

1 

$97 

$97 

Linksys EZXS55W 

EtherFast 10/100 5 Port 
Switch 

5 

$15 

$75 

CAT-6 Ethernet Cable 
(1000 Ft) 

1 

$150 

$150 

XServe Server for 

Software Application 

Storage 

1 

$3599 

$3599 

Dell 15000 Watt 
Uninterruptable Power 
Supply 

1 

$4333 

$4333 

Belkin 6 Socket Surge 
Protector 

20 

$11 

$220 

SunSPOT Wireless Access 
Points (Base stations) 

5 

$225 

$1125 

Total Projected Cost 



$68,353 


G. OVERHEAD PROJECTION 

Overhead projection was selected for this work to more cost effectively use digital 
terrain data with wargaming tables. In order to obtain the necessary data to project an 
overhead display, some processing is required. This section presents the processing 
solution recommend and also details ongoing research on multiple cinematography 
upgrades recommended for X3D that may benefit this work. 

1. Digital Cinematography 

At this year’s Web3D Symposium, the concept of adding X3D <Camera> nodes 
was considered and work to implement this functionality has already produced 
functioning prototypes (Weekley & Brutzman, 2009). Presenting dynamic tactical 
visualizations are usually most effective when the viewer can see the scenario unfold 
from the proper perspective. The challenge of presenting the right scenes and ensuring 
that viewers are able to discern the activity presented lies with the director of the 
visualization. At the beginning of this thesis, the term creation was used to refer to the 
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development of a tactical animation. It is more effective to say that a Marine or Sailor is 
required to direct the production of a tactical visualization. The proposed <Camera> node 
recommends adding “camera movement, movement sequencing, field of view, aperture 
control, focal length, focal distance and camera aim” (Weekley & Brutzman, 2009). 

These nodes can enable a Marine or Sailor to create the exact scenario required for unit 
training by editing a storyboard corresponding to the simulated action (Nicklaus, 2008). 

An additional recommendation was also covered with the addition of the 
<Camera> node. The <OfflineRender> node was proposed as a method to record video 
within an X3D scene (Weekley & Brutzman, 2009). For this work, Screen Record 2.1.2 
was used to obtain movie files of the tactical scenarios. Adding the <OfflineRender> 
node may make it easier to record tactical scenarios as movie file outputs. The processing 
step is discussed in the next section. 

2. Processing Movie File 

As a proof of concept regarding the value of digital cinematography for EWD 
scenario playbacks, the Open Computer Vision (OpenCV) libraries were used to modify 
movie files produced in X3D. Appendix D contains the source code for this processing. 
The code written is for a four-projector solution, but it can be modified to add additional 
projectors. Essentially, the code loops through a movie file and identifies regions of 
interest within the input movie file. The upper left portion of the region of interest is 
specific along with the area of the region. Once defined, a window can be created to show 
that portion of the display. In this work, that is the portion that is displayed through the 
MacMINI. The code shown in Figure 57 shows how a region of interest are defined for 
the upper left portion of video. 

// Upper Left 

CvRect rectUL = cvRect(0, 0, cvRound(( f rameUL- >width - 1) / 2) , 
cvRound ((frameUL->height - 1) / 2)); 
cvSetlmageROI (frameUL, rectUL); 
cvShowImage ( "EWDVideoUpperLeft" , frameUL); 
cvResetlmageROI (frameUL); 


Figure 57. OpenCV Code Showing How to Set a Region of Interest in a Movie 

File Showing an X3D Tactical Scenario 
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After processing, the entire display appears as shown in Figure 58. This snapshot 
was originally shown in Figure 39. The figure shows an animated aircraft moving 
between regions of interest. Future work is recommended in this area to ensure no loss of 
fidelity along the seams of a projected display. Much recent progress has been made in 
constructing seamless multi-screen displays at low cost using normal projectors adjusted 
by real time video feedback (Towles, Johnson, & Fuchs, 2009). 



Figure 58. Processed Movie File Showing Four Regions for Display by Overhead 

Projector 

3. Seamless Rendering in the EWD 

For a display as large as the EWD, multiple projectors are required to fonn a 
single display that is geometrically and photometrically seamless from the users’ 
perspective. The geometric considerations include position and slope discontinuities, 
while the photometric considerations include detection of increased brightness along the 
seams and color differences between projectors (Towles, Johnson, & Fuchs, 2009). Since 
the EWD is a flat planar surface, additional processing due to image warping are not 
required. However, blending techniques do need to be applied to compensate for the 
higher photometric intensity observed in the projector overlap region. “Two blending 
techniques are commonly used to compensate for this luminance gain are electronic 
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attenuation of the input signal or the placement of a physical aperture mask in the optical 
path” (Towles, Johnson, & Fuchs, 2009). There are several companies that produce warp 
and blend products including Rockwell Collins and 3D Perception. Specifically, 

Rockwell Collins has DigiBlend, which can adjust color balance and blend edges 
(“Rockwell Collins,” 2009). Further investigation and future testing of multiple blending 
solutions is recommended. 

H. CONCLUSIONS 

This thesis recommends many potential technology upgrades and this chapter 
concludes this work by discussing options to effectively implement and integrate them 
within the EWD. There are many challenges associated with projecting such a large-scale 
display, but the pay-off may be vastly improved integration between warfare 
communities. When implemented correctly, tactical visualization may bridge the 
communication gap existing between Marines and Sailors in different warfare specialties. 
Allowing them to view tactical visualizations together and discuss operations while they 
are occurring can greatly enhance their combined training and readiness. This work 
strongly recommends the EWD become a test bed for 3D visualization to enable 
warfighters to develop, view, and train with tactical scenarios. It is only a matter of time 
that 2D imagery will be replaced with 3D visualization tools. Modernizing the EWD is a 
cost-effective way to speed up that process for amphibious warfighters. 

The technology upgrades outlines in this thesis can be implemented into two 
proposed facility configurations. The first option is as a demonstrator with the added 
flexibility to create multiple tactical scenarios using projected X3D scenes. The second 
option is as a trainer, which encourages interaction by reducing the size of the EWD 
display surface, adding smaller virtual sand tables and opening the overall display floor 
for movement and collaboration during training. Both options are feasible with a high 
probability of success. Implementation of these technologies can occur in a staged 
manner to ensure continued availability of the current demonstrator during construction. 
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I. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter organizes the technology recommendations identified in this thesis 
and addresses how they can best be implemented within the modernized EWD. The 
virtuality continuum is presented to show how the EWD fits into this spectrum. Then, a 
proposed training methodology is described that can effectively leverage the flexibility of 
web based 3D visualization. For future collaboration, a 3D model of the EWD is 
presented to show two possible configurations of the facility. Additionally, a method is 
proposed to view the projected visualizations created in Chapter IV. Finally, the hardware 
and networking equipment needed to enable the projected display is presented with an 
initial cost assessment. 
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VIII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. CONCLUSIONS 

There are several different training applications that arise from the use of the 
technologies recommended for the modernization of the EWD. Multiple conclusions and 
recommendations for future work follow. 

1. Rebuild the EWD 

The EWD in its current configuration limits training due to the inflexibility of the 
naval surface movements and the fixed terrain display. Although these limitations exist, 
many units still use the EWD for their training. Recently, as shown in Figure 59, 
international officers attending Marine Corps’ Command and Staff College observed the 
hour-long scenario and felt the training received was effective, but also pointed out that 
EWD can be expanded. This thesis shows that there are many technologies available to 
enhance the EWD to meet future amphibious training needs. The existing facility is 
sound and can be upgraded significantly in an economical way since no building 
modifications are needed. 



Figure 59. International Officers from USMC’s Command and Staff College 
Observe Amphibious Scenario on 1 September 2009 
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2 . 


Enhanced 3D Visualization 


Enhanced 3D Visualization has the potential to improve staff planning and overall 
mission situational awareness. The MEU operates in all three dimensions because they 
typically rely on combined arms to support operations ashore. Airspace and mission 
timelines are all meticulously planned prior to execution to ensure safety. Safety is of 
utmost concern since Marines seek to strike their enemies immediately following impacts 
from naval gunfire, close air support strikes, or artillery fire. Airspace and time 
restrictions eliminate the threat of fratricide and enable the most effective employment of 
supporting arms. 3D geospatial visualization allows a staff to visualize these missions 
and the complex coordination required before they occur, as well as provide a visual 
feedback (visual infonnation) interactively from any viewpoint inside that space, 
including ground level. 2D imagery and maps are still the primary planning tools used for 
these missions today. Unfortunately, 2D media fails to provide the critical visualization 
information that is readily available with 3D tools. This thesis shows the process of 
producing a range of useful 3D visualizations to support real-world missions. 

Recognizing their value and applying them to predeployment training is critical in order 
to expose Marines and Sailors to the best visualization tools available to support future 
mission planning. 

3. Wireless Control Devices 

Wireless control devices can improve user interaction during training. Sun 
Microsystems’ SunSPOT, a low-cost sensor with a wireless communications capability, 
was used in this work to create robotic ship models designed to recreate a maritime 
common operational picture prior to an amphibious landing. This is only one application. 
The device has numerous real world and training applications that are only limited by a 
user’s imagination. During the user study, Marine subjects were intrigued by the device 
and throughout the study offered creative advice on how to use the SunSPOT. The device 
stimulated technical thought during development for everyone involved in the project. In 
the end, this thesis shows that wireless control devices can be applied to the EWD to 
visualize naval surface movements potentially encourage staff interaction during training. 
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4. Open Source Software 

Open source software and 3D modeling tools offer a significant savings in initial 
acquisition and future maintenance costs. The most significant upgrade recommended for 
the EWD is the creation of real world enhanced 3D scenes by Marines training in the 
EWD. The X3D community has made a significant effort over the last year to place 
instructional tutorials online to enable anyone to learn how to program in X3D and create 
content. Also, X3D is an International Organization for Standardization (ISO) standard, 
so models and scenes created long ago are still viewable today. Thus, the scenes created 
now for the EWD will continue to be available years from now. The EWD thus become 
better over time as mission animations accumulate. A cost savings results from this ease 
of scene authoring ,further allowing the creation of large training repositories. Such 
capabilities are not feasible using commercial 3D software models that are encumbered 
by license restrictions and limited lifetimes. 

5. Geospatial Visualization 

Upgrading the EWD can improve geospatial operator visualization and mission 
understanding during R2P2. The PTP begins with instruction on rapid planning. Overall, 
it is not a difficult process but can be challenging due to the strict time constraints given. 
Planning a complex mission that integrates all of the combat power available within the 
MEU, then commencing plan execution within six hours from the receipt of the warning 
order at first seems insurmountable. Marines and Sailors over time learn how to work 
together to smoothly operate in concert to attack enemies from the sea. Enhanced 3D 
geospatial visualization introduced in the earliest stages of the PTP can improve the MEU 
and PHIBRON’s combined learning curve and integration, making the entire process 
more effective. Corresponding evaluation and after action review (AAR) of completed 
exercises and operational missions will yield additional insight and stimulate more 
effective tactical development. 
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B. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE WORK 


1. Prototype Model of the EWD 

To ensure success of the EWD modernization effort, production and development 
of the small-scale model of the modernized EWD must continue to enable technology 
testing. Multiple user studies are recommended to best test different training techniques 
using the SunSPOT ship models and incorporating the X3D Earth scenes. Additionally, 
tests must be conducted to determine time and training required for new users to develop 
X3D scenes. Testing a partial-scale model can also allow for testing of projector blending 
required for the use of multiple overhead projectors in the larger EWD facility. 

2. Mission Animation Repository 

Working towards creating a repository of animations in littoral “hot spots” around 
the globe including the Northern Arabian Gulf, North Korea, and the Horn of Africa 
make the EWD a more credible training facility and immediately impact the MEU’s PTP. 
Having a repository enables any unit to arrive at the EWD and choose from a large group 
of scenarios with specific training objectives. In addition, since X3D scenes can be easily 
modified, scenes can be changed to match a specific unit’s training objectives. 
Establishing synchronized network simulations at multiple display locations also enables 
combined training by multiple staffs to maximize interoperability and consistency. Such 
work is a good fit for ongoing applied research by graduate student officers at the Naval 
Postgraduate School (NPS). 

3. BRL-CAD and X3D Interoperability 

The models used for this research were developed in BRL-CAD, which is used by 
the Army Research Laboratory for lethality analysis. Since this work showed 
modifications required to export those models into X3D, further investigation on how 
ARL uses BRL-CAD models for analysis needs to continue in order to consider 
improving the functionality of X3D to possibly support similar analysis tasks. Also, this 
work makes multiple recommendations for improvements in the BRL-CAD exporter. 
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Additional partnered work must continue to improve model usage and sharing within the 
Army Model Exchange and other similar model repositories. 


4. SunSPOT User Control Interface 

The user interface on the SunSPOT ship models uses internal communication to 
pass data between the remote control and the SunSPOT device mounted on the ship 
model. During this work, a desktop user interface was also created using the SunSPOT 
base station to pass data to the ship models. Investigation on using the base station to 
move models within X3D scenes adds another level of functionality to the EWD, giving 
users an opportunity to move models within tactical scenes as they discuss mission 
options. 

5. Collaboration using X3D Models 

Numerous virtual environments have been tested for business collaboration to 
bring together geographically separated teams. Second Life, Project Wonderland, and 
Exit Reality are virtual environments that allow the exchange of PDF files, movie files, 
and 3D models (Sanders, 2007). Project Wonderland v0.4 and Exit Reality are two 
options to consider to enhance business collaboration for the EWD modernization 
project. These tools might comparably enable a 3D model of the EWD to be imported 
into a scene, and user-controlled avatars can then move throughout the EWD model and 
share ideas. This would be more powerful than a teleconference and more cost effective 
than business travel. Since the key players in this modernization project are located in 
Orlando, FL; Monterey, CA; and Norfolk, VA, virtual collaboration can improve 
continuity and ensure continued progress towards modernizing the EWD. Use of Project 
Darkstar Massively Multiplayer Online Game (MMOG) server holds particular promise 
(Rashid, 2009). 

6. Ease Production of X3D Earth Scenes 

All of the X3D scenes created for this work were produced using X3D-Edit 3.2. 
Although the process was relatively simple, adding some improved functionality to X3D- 
Edit 3.2 will improve workflow and overall productivity. Further work is recommended 
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to add a template for tactical X3D scenes, the ability to drag and drop AMEX and X3D 
Earth models into a scene, and a tool to ensure accuracy of SMAL metadata to be added 
to the scene. Each of these suggestions will allow Marines and Sailors to create scenes 
more quickly and ensures standardization, consistency, and interoperability for future re¬ 
use in training. 

7. Agent Based Training Scenarios Using Discrete Event Simulation 
(DES) 

The final recommendation is to use DES to simulate enemy activity and mission 
outcomes within the EWD scenarios to create a more dynamic training environment. By 
using the open-source tool Viskit, units can potentially enhance their mission planning, 
training, and analysis by simulating the effects of various inputs such as enemy unit size 
and duration of operation into their training scenarios (Thomas, 2008). Viskit can create a 
different training scenario every time the EWD is used. More importantly, the 
simulations can be available upon departing the EWD in any available web browser. 

This will give Marines and Sailors an opportunity to continually wargame scenarios and 
keep their amphibious readiness at a peak level. As tactical software-agent capabilities 
continue to improve some or all protagonists can be virtually controlled to verify the 
effectiveness of amphibious warfare tactics, techniques, and procedures (TTP) (Thomas, 
2008). 
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APPENDIX A. SUNSPOT SOURCE CODE FOR SHIP MODELS 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Appendix A contains source code for the NPS robotic ship models. The code was 
developed and evaluated during a user study conducted at DLI on the Presidio of 
Monterey. Twenty-four Marine subjects offered quantitative and verbal feedback on the 
overall control of the robot. Their inputs were integrated into the codes presented below. 

B. TRACKBOT CONTROLLER 


/* 

* Name: Christian Fitzpatrick 

* File: TrackBotControllerVer2.java 

k 

* This is the fourth version of the code to receive data from a hand-held 

* SunSPOT controller, process the data by placing it into an array, and then 

* power specific pins to control the motors on the vehicle. This time we 

* have abandoned using the acceleration data along the x-axis for left and 

* right turns. This time we will attempt to use the switches on the SunSPOT 

* eDemo board. 

k 

* This code again will be tested only by developers and possibly again by 

* Marines at DLI. 

* 

*/ 

package org.sunspotworld; 


import 

import 

import 

import 

import 


com.sun.spot.sensorboard.peripheral.IAccelerometer3D; 

com.sun.spot.sensorboard.EDemoBoard; 

com.sun.spot.sensorboard.peripheral.ITriColorLED; 

com.sun.spot.sensorboard.peripheral.LEDColor; 

com.sun.spot.sensorboard.io.IOutputPin; 


import j ava.io.*; 


import javax.microedition.io.Connector; 
import javax.microedition.io.Datagram; 

import j avax.microedition.midlet.MIDletStateChangeException; 


import com.sun.spot.io.j2me.radiogram.RadiogramConnection; 


import com.sun.spot.sensorboard.peripheral.ISwitch; 
import com.sun.spot.util.Utils; 


J k k 

* The startApp method of this class is called by the VM to start the 

* application. 

k 

* The manifest specifies this class as MIDlet-1, which means it will 

* be selected for execution. 

k / 

public class TrackBotControlVer4 extends javax.microedition.midlet.MIDlet { 

public ITriColorLED[] leds ; 
public IOutputPin[] outPins ; 

public ISwitch swl = EDemoBoard.getInstance().getSwitches()[0]; 
public ISwitch sw2 = EDemoBoard.getInstance().getSwitches()[1]; 
IAccelerometer3D accel; 
public double LEFT = 150; 

public double RIGHT = -150; 


ill 


protected void startAppO throws MIDletStateChangeException { 

System.out.println( "This TrackBot is ready to go!"); 
leds = EDemoBoard.getlnstance().getLEDs(); 
outPins = EDemoBoard.getlnstance().getOutputPins(); 
for(int i=0;i<8;i++){ 
leds[i].setOn(); 

leds[i].setColor(LEDColor.YELLOW); 

Utils.sleep(50); 

leds[i].setoff();// Initial led test upon SunSPOT turn on 

} 

startReceiverThread(); 

} 

public void startReceiverThread() { 
new Thread() { 

public void run() { 
double tmp = 0.0; 
double tilty = 0; 

RadiogramConnection dgConnection = null; 

Datagram dg = null; 

try { 

dgConnection = (RadiogramConnection) Connector.open( "radiogram: //:41 ") ; 
dg = dgConnection.newDatagram(dgConnection.getMaximumLength()); 

} catch (IOException e) { 

System.out.println( "Could not open radiogram receiver connection") 

e.printStackTrace(); 

return; 

} 


while(true) { 
try { 

dg.reset (); 

dgConnection.receive(dg); 
tmp = dg.readDouble(); 
double tily = tmp; 

// Returns [-90, 90], Convert angle to range [-3, 3] 

int tiltY = (int) Math.toDegrees(tily); 
int accelFB = -tiltY / 15; 

// Set max forward acceleration to -90 degrees 

if (accelFB < -3 && accelFB > -9){ 
accelFB = -3; 

} 

// Set max reverse acceleration to 90 degrees 

if (accelFB >3 && accelFB < 9){ 
accelFB = 3; 

} 


// Stop 

if (accelFB == 0) { 

outPins[EDemoBoard.HO].setLowO; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.HI].setLowO; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.H2].setLowO; 
outPins [EDemoBoard.H3] .setLowO ; 

System.out.println( "TrackBot is stopped."); 


// Blink Red LEDs twice to show stopped vehicle 

for (int i = 0; i < 2; i++) { 

for (int j = 0; j < 8; j++) { 

leds[j].setColor(LEDColor.RED); 
leds[j].setOn(); 

} 

Utils.sleep(50); 
for (int j = 0; j < 8; j++) { 
leds[j].setoff(); 


// Turn right 

if (accelFB > 9){ 

outPins[EDemoBoard.HO] 
outPins[EDemoBoard.HI] 
outPins[EDemoBoard.H2] 
outPins[EDemoBoard.H3] 


.setLow(); 

.setHigh(); 
.setHigh(); 
.setLow(); 
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System.out.printIn( "TrackBot is turning right."); 


// Blink LEDs 2 times to show right turn 

for (int i = 0; i < 2; i++) { 

for (int j = 0; j < 8; j++) { 

leds[j].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[j].setOn(); 

Utils.sleep(50); 
leds[j].setoff(); 


// Turn left 

if (accelFB < -9){ 

outPins [EDemoBoard.HO] .setHighO ; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.HI].setLowO; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.H2].setLowO; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.H3].setHighO; 

System.out.printIn( "TrackBot is turning left."); 

// Blink LEDs 2 times to show left turn 

for (int i = 0; i < 2; i++) { 

for (int j = 7; j > -1; j--) { 

leds[j].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[j].setOn(); 

Utils.sleep(50); 
leds[j].setoff(); 


// Move backward 

if (accelFB > 0 && accelFB < 9) { 

outPins[EDemoBoard.HO].setLowO; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.HI].setHighO; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.H2].setLowO; 
outPins [EDemoBoard.H3] .setHighO ; 

System.out.printIn( "TrackBot is moving backward.") 

// Blink LEDs 2 times to show reverse movement 

for (int i = 0; i < 2; i++) { 

leds[0].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[7].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[0].setOn(); 
leds[7].setOn(); 

Utils.sleep(50); 
leds[0].setoff(); 
leds[7].setoff(); 

leds[1].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[6].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[1].setOn(); 
leds[6].setOn(); 

Utils.sleep(50); 
leds[1].setoff(); 
leds[6].setoff(); 

leds[2].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[5].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[2].setOn(); 
leds[5].setOn(); 

Utils.sleep(50); 
leds[2].setoff(); 
leds[5].setoff(); 

leds[3].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[4].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[3].setOn(); 
leds[4].setOn(); 

Utils.sleep(50); 
leds[3].setoff(); 
leds[4].setoff(); 



//Move forward 

if (accelFB < 0 && accelFB > -9) { 

outPins [EDemoBoard.HO] .setHighO ; 
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outPins [EDemoBoard.HI] . setLowO ; 
outPins[EDemoBoard.H2].setHigh(); 
outPins[EDemoBoard.H3].setLowO; 

System.out.println( "TrackBot moving forward."); 

// Blink LEDs 2 times to show forward movement 

for (int i = 0; i < 2; i++) { 

leds[3].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[4].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[3].setOn(); 
leds[4].setOn(); 

Utils.sleep(50); 
leds[3].setoff(); 
leds[4].setoff(); 

leds[2].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[5].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[2].setOn(); 
leds[5].setOn(); 

Utils.sleep(50); 
leds[2].setoff(); 
leds[5].setoff(); 

leds[1].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[6].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[1].setOn(); 
leds[6].setOn(); 

Utils.sleep(50); 
leds[1].setoff(); 
leds[6].setoff(); 

leds[0].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[7].setColor(LEDColor.GREEN); 
leds[0].setOn(); 
leds[7].setOn(); 

Utils.sleep(50); 
leds[0].setoff(); 
leds[7].setoff(); 



} catch (IOException ex) { 
ex.printStackTrace(); 


}.start(); 


protected void pauseAppO { 

// This is not currently called by the Squawk VM 

} 


/** 

* Called if the MIDlet is terminated by the system. 

* I.e. if startApp throws any exception other than MIDletStateChangeException, 

* if the isolate running the MIDlet is killed with Isolate.exit(), or 

* if VM.stopVMO is called. 

•k 

* It is not called if MIDlet.notifyDestroyed() was called. 

■k 

* @param unconditional If true when this method is called, the MIDlet must 

* cleanup and release all resources. If false the MIDlet may throw 

* MIDletStateChangeException to indicate it does not want to be destroyed 

* at this time. 

k / 

protected void destroyApp (boolean unconditional) throws MIDletStateChangeException { 
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REMOTE CONTROLLER 


/* Name: Christian Fitzpatrick 

* File: RemoteControlVer2.java 

* 

* The purpose of this code is to drive a hand-held SunSPOT to remotely 

* control a tracked vehicle. This second version attempts to use acceleration 

* tilt along the y-axis to control forward and reverse movement and the 

* embedded switches on the SunSPOT eDemo board to control movement for left 

* and right turns. 

* 

* We experienced difficulty during the user study in controlling left and right 

* turns using acceleration data. The acceleration data is passes rapidly and 

* unwanted conditionals were firing giving some unexpected movements. Using 

* the 2 switches we may be able to isolate turns in either direction to obtain 

* more precise movement. This code is our efforts at using switches. 

* 

*/ 


package org.sunspotworld; 


import 

import 

import 

import 

import 


com.sun.spot.sensorboard.peripheral.IAccelerometer3D; 

com.sun.spot.sensorboard.EDemoBoard; 

com.sun.spot.sensorboard.peripheral.ISwitch; 

com.sun.spot.sensorboard.peripheral.ITriColorLED; 

com.sun.spot.sensorboard.peripheral.LEDColor; 


import com.sun.spot.util.Utils; 


import j ava.io.*; 


import javax.microedition.io.Connector; 

import javax.microedition.io.Datagram; 

import javax.microedition.io.DatagramConnection; 

import j avax.microedition.midlet.MIDletStateChangeException; 

/** 

* The startApp method of this class is called by the VM to start the 

* application. 

* 

* The manifest specifies this class as MIDlet-1, which means it will 

* be selected for execution. 

*/ 


public class RemoteControlVer2 extends javax.microedition.midlet.MIDlet { 

public ISwitch swl = EDemoBoard.getlnstance().getSwitches()[0] ; 
public ISwitch sw2 = EDemoBoard.getlnstance().getSwitches()[1]; 
public ITriColorLED[] leds; 

IAccelerometer3D accel; 
public double LEFT = 150; 

public double RIGHT = -150; 

protected void startApp() throws MIDletStateChangeException { 

System.out.println( "Let's control this TrackBot!" ); 
leds = EDemoBoard.getlnstance().getLEDsO; 
for (int index = 0; index < 8; index++){ 

leds[index].setOn(); // Initial led test upon SunSPOT turn on 

leds[index].setColor(LEDColor.BLUE); // Set color to BLUE 

} 

accel = EDemoBoard.getInstance().getAccelerometer(); 
startSenderThread(); 

} 


synchronized public void startSenderThread() { 
new Thread() { 

public void run() { 

// We create a DatagramConnection 
DatagramConnection dgConnection = null; 

Datagram dg = null; 
try { 

// Open broadcast port 41 

dgConnection = (DatagramConnection) Connector.open ( "radiogram://broadcast:41 ") ; 
// Get maximum size datagram 

dg = dgConnection.newDatagram(dgConnection.getMaximumLength()); 

} catch (IOException ex) { 

System.out.println( "Could not open radiogram broadcast connection"); 
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ex.printStackTrace(); 
return; 


while(true) { 
try { 

dg.reset (); 

if (swl.isOpen() && sw2.isOpen()){ 

dg.writeDouble(accel.getTiltY()); 

} 

if (swl.isClosed()){ 

dg.writeDouble(LEFT); 

} 

if (sw2.isClosed()){ 

dg.writeDouble(RIGHT); 

} 

dgConnection.send(dg); 

System.out.println( "Broadcast is going through"); 
System.out.println( "We 're controlling the TrackBot!!" ); 
} catch (IOException ex) { 
ex.printStackTrace(); 

} 

Utils.sleep(500); 

} 


}.start(); 


protected void pauseAppO { 


protected void destroyApp (boolean argO) throws MIDletStateChangeException { 
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APPENDIX B. ROBOTIC CONTROL USER STUDY 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Appendix B contains all data collected for the control interface evaluation for the 
NPS Robot. For the study, subjects performed navigation tasks using either the SunSPOT 
controller or the graphical user interface (GUI) to control the robot. There were three 
courses used in the study. Once those navigation tasks were complete the subjects were 
asked to fill out a questionnaire to rate and answer specific questions about the user 
interface they used for the study. More information about the user study is contained in 
Chapter III of this thesis. 

B. USER STUDY PRESENTATION 


“APPLICATIONS OFTHE 
SUNSPOT TO ROBOTIC 
NAVIGATION SYSTEMS” 

Conduct of the Study 

Amela Sadagic, Ph.D. 

Major Christian R. Fitzpatrick, USMC 
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INFORMED CONSENT FORM 


• IMPORTANT: You should have already completed and 

signed the Informed Consent form. 

• If not. please inform Maj Fitzpatrick and this briefing 
will continue once complete. 


p ““' .. 

CONDUCT OF EXPERIMENT 

aa.n', . -iT-t - m _ . .. - . 

• Informed Consent form is complete 

• Short presentation on the conduct of the study 

• Practice period 

• Segment#! 

• Complete Segment U I questionnaire 

• Segment #2 

• Complete Segment #2 questionnaire 

• Study complete 
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SEGMENT#! 


• You will use a Graphical User Interface (GUI) to 
control the small robotic vehicle 

• Small Robotic vehicle will start at a designated point 

• Press either of the 4 buttons on GUI using a mouse to 
control movement through each of three courses 

• Your task is to successfully drive a small robotic vehicle 
in a manner described to you 
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SEGMENT #2 


• You will use the SunSPOT device 

• Small Robotic vehicle will start at a designated point 

• You will rotate the SunSPOT device to control 
movement through each of three courses 

• Your cask is to successfully drive a small robocic vehicle 
in a manner described to you 


SUNSPOT DEVICE ROTATION 
TO DRIVEVEHICLE 


Movement Side View 


Stop /Stationary 


Move Forward 


Move Reverse 


Turn Left 


Turn Right 


Front View 
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COURSE #1: BOX PATTERN 



COURSE #2: BOUY 
AVOIDANCE 
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COURSE #3: DOCKING ON 
THE PIER 
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SUNSPOT USER INTERFACE QUESTIONNAIRE 


“Applications of SunSPOTs to Create Robotic Navigation Systems” 

SunSPOT Interface (GUI) Questionnaire 

Thank you for your participation in this study. Please answer the following questions: 

1. Please rate the extent to which you were able to control the small robotic vehicle while using 
the SunSPOT device in each of the three maneuvers. Please circle only one number for each 
selection. 

a) Maneuver #1: Box Pattern 


No Control 

-> 




Full Control 


1 

1 2 


3 


4 1 

5 


b) Maneuver #2: Buoy Avoidance 


No Control 

-> 





Full Control 


1 


2 


3 


4 ! 

5 


c) Maneuver #3: Docking at the Pier 


No Control 





-» 

Full Control 


1 


2 


3 


4 i 

5 


2. Please rate the SunSPOT device on accuracy of control, intuitiveness, and level of strain 
during use. Please circle only one number for each selection. 

a) _ 


Different 


•4 


Exactly the Same 


1 

! 2 


3 

1 4 | 

5 


b) 


Hard to learn 





-A 

Intuitive 


1 


2 


3 


4 1 

5 


c) 


No Strain/Fatigue 


-A 


High Strain/Fatigue 


1 | 

2 


3 

1 4 j 

5 


3. Please rate the level of difficulty in completing each maneuver while using the SunSPOT. 
Please circle only one number for each selection. 

a) Maneuver #1: Box Pattern 


Difficult 

-A 




-> 

Easy 


1 


2 


3 


4 1 

5 
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b) Maneuver #2: Buoy Avoidance 



Have you completed both segments of our study? 

NO: *** STOP HERE *** 

YES - Go to the next page. 
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4 . If you have completed both conditions of the study, which user input device would you prefer if 
given the task to control these robotic vehicles for a maritime training display? Please circle one: 


SUNSPOT GUI 


Briefly explain: 

I liked it because: 


Any additional comment: 


5. If you have not already done so, please answer the following questions below. 

a) Enter your age (foil years):_ 

b) Circle your gender: 


MALE FEMALE 


c) What hand do you use to operate a computer mouse? Please circle one: 


LEFT 

RIGHT 

I am good with 



either 


d) Please circle the one selection below that best describes how often do you use web-based 
menus where selections look like buttons, similar to those found on Amazon and eBay? 
Please circle one: 


DAILY | WEEKLY | MONTHLY | INFREQUENTLY 


e) Please circle the one selection that best describes your highest level of education 
attained: 


High 

AA/AS 

BA/BS 

MA/MS 

Ph.D 

School/GED 






Reminder—All answers will be treated entirely confidentially. Thank you once again for participating in this 
study. 

NOTE: Please do not discuss it with anyone for at least a week—the study is continuing and others you may 
happen to speak with may be taking part in this same study as well. 
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D. GRAPHICAL USER INTERFACE QUESTIONNNAIRE 


“Applications of SunSPOTs to Create Robotic Navigation Systems” 

Graphical User Interface (GUI) Questionnaire 

Thank you for your participation in this study. Please answer the following questions: 

1. Please rate the extent to which you were able to control the small robotic vehicle while using 
the GUI in each of the three maneuvers. Please circle only one number for each selection. 

a) Maneuver #1: Box Pattern 


No Control 

A 

A 

A 

Full Control 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


b) Maneuver #2: Buoy Avoidance 


No Control 


-> 

A 

Full Control 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


c) Maneuver #3 : Docking at the Pier 


No Control 


-> 

A 

Full Control 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


2. Please rate the GUI on accuracy of control, intuitiveness, and level of strain during use. 
Please circle only one number for each selection. 

a) _ 


Different 


A 

A Exactly the Same 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


b) 


Hard to learn 

A 

A 

-> 

Intuitive 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


c) 


No Strain/Fatigue 

A 


A High Strain/Fatigue 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


3. Please rate the level of difficulty in completing each maneuver while using the GUI. Please 
circle only one number for each selection. 

a) Maneuver #1: Box Pattern 


Difficult 

A 

A 

A 

Easy 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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b) Maneuver #2: Buoy Avoidance 



Have you completed both segments of our study? 

NO: *** STOP HERE*** 

YES - Go to the next page. 
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4 . If you have completed both conditions of the study, which user input device would you prefer if 
given the task to control these robotic vehicles for a maritime training display? Please circle one: 


SUNSPOT 


GUI 


Briefly explain: 

I liked it because: 


Any additional comment: 


5. If you have not already done so, please answer the following questions below. 

a) Enter your age (full years):_ 

b) Circle your gender: 


MALE 


FEMALE 


c) What hand do you use to operate a computer mouse? Please circle one: 


LEFT 

RIGHT 

I am good with 



either 


d) Please circle the one selection below that best describes how often do you use web-based 
menus where selections look like buttons, similar to those found on Amazon and eBay? 
Please circle one: 


DAILY 

WEEKLY 

MONTHLY 

INFREQUENTLY 


e) Please circle the one selection that best describes your highest level of education 
attained: 


High 

AA/AS 

BA/BS 

MA/MS 

Ph.D 

School/GED 






Reminder—All answers will be treated entirely confidentially. Thank you once again for 
participating in this study. 

NOTE: Please do not discuss it with anyone for at least a week—the study is continuing and others 
you may happen to speak with may be taking part in this same study as well. 
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E. COMPILED SUBJECT COMMENTS FROM QUESTIONNAIRES 
1. User Study SunSPOT Comments 

• X-axis turns were inverted. There were delays in the control interface. 

• After 15 seconds of use, it was easy to predict vehicle movement. Then 
the courses were easy to navigate. 

• More complex turns were harder to navigate. 

• Making turns was easy, but precision stopping was difficult. 

• Getting used to how to work it made all the difference. 

• Delays make it as though short choppy motions control it better. I felt as 
if the turns were backwards. 

• The third course was the easiest because I had figured out the interface at 
that point. 

• Box pattern was the easiest because of the straight-aways and 90-degree 
turns. 

• Buoy avoidance was the hardest due to the curves. 

• Forward and backward worked well, but the turns were opposite. 

• Overall, I felt that if the turns were corrected, the SunSPOT would have 
been much more effective and accurate. Time lag caused some 
difficulties, but if the vehicle was moved with short movements it worked 
a lot better. 

• Controls became easier with more practice. Once I got used to the 
inverted controls, maneuvers were accomplished quicker and more 
accurately. Quick movements with the SunSPOT produced a better 
outcome than steady movements. In the first 2 trials, the vehicle would 
continue its movement much after returning to neutral position. 

• I felt most comfortable with docking on the pier, because I had become 
accustomed to the control. 

• Tried turning left, but would turn right instead. 
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• Backward motions travel straight, forward motions seem to guide a little 
to the left and right. 

• Right wheel was weak, constant right turn. 

• No left turn capability. 

• Only right turn. 

2. User Study GUI Comments 

• Comments on GUI from User Study: 

• Direction of motion more accurate, pauses allow for smooth transition and 
change in direction. 

• Noticed that it worked better as a RWD machine. There is a difference in 
the lengths of the axles. Measure the voltage to check the power to the 
wheels. Also, be sure to check the weight distribution. Overall, it is an 
excellent concept. 

• Need to be able to control how far it runs. Try to test on a better surface. 
It works better as a RWD. 

• Vehicle seemed to operate better in reverse. This is possibly due to 
pushing against the roller vice pulling it from the rear. Needs better 
voltage regulation. Tires need better traction for this testing surface. The 
turn procedure is too long. Sometimes turns were a full 180 degrees, vice 
90 or 45 degrees. 
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F. QUANTITATIVE DATA COLLECTED DURING USER STUDY 
1. Graphical User Interface (GUI) Responses 


Subject Number 

GUI Level of Control 

GUI Intuitiveness 

GUI Level of 

Difficulty 

1 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

2 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 

3 

5 

4 

6 

2 

3 

3 

7 

3 

4 

3 

8 

4 

5 

4 

9 

4 

4 

4 

10 

2 

5 

3 

11 

3 

5 

2 

12 

3 

3 

4 


2. SunSPOT Responses 


Subject Number 

SunSPOT Level of 

SunSPOT Intuitiveness 

SunSPOT Level of 


Control 


Difficulty 

13 

2.5 

2 

3.33 

14 

3 

4 

3 

15 

2 

4 

2 

16 

3 

4 

3 

17 

3.5 

3 

3 

18 

2 

4 

2.67 

19 

2 

3 

3 

20 

2 

3 

2 
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APPENDIX C 


X3D ANIMATIONS 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Appendix C contains source code for example animations created in X3D for use 
in the modernized EWD. This code can be used as a template for the development of 
additional animations. Three animations are scenes showing notional enemy activity at 
MCB Camp Pendleton. The fourth animation is a depiction of a UAV collecting 
intelligence over NAB Coronado. These animations are available for download in the 
Savage Defense model archive. 

B. EWD ANIMATION #1: WEAPONS DROP 


<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 

<!DOCTYPE X3D PUBLIC "ISO//Web3D//DTD X3D 3.2//EN" 

"http://www.web3d.org/specifications/x3d-3.2.dtd" > 

<X3D profile= 'Immersive' version= '3.2' xmlns:xsd= 'http://www.w3.org/2001/XMLSchema- 
instance' xsd:noNamespaceSchemaLocation= 'http://www.web3d.org/specifications/x3d- 
3.2.xsd' > 

<head> 

<meta content= 'EWDScenel.x3d here' name=' title' /> 

cmeta content=' Suspected weapons drop to insurgents via cargo transport aircraft' 
name= 'description' /> 

cmeta content=' Christian Fitzpatrick' name=' creator' /> 
cmeta content='21 July 09' name=' created' /> 
ccomponent level= '2' name= 'Geospatial' /> 
c/head> 
cScene> 

cGeoViewpoint description 'GeoViewpoint_0_00' geoSystem= '"GDC"' orientation '0 1 0 
1.57' position'33 .309032985248216 -117.32484464090435 27515.113914969108' > 
cGeoOrigin DEF= 'ORIGIN' geoCoords= '33.309032985248216 -117.32484464090435 O' 
geoSystem= '"GDC"' /> 
c/GeoViewpoint> 

clnline DEF= 'K2' url= /X3DEarth/NGA/K2/tiles/0/k20-0.x3d"' /> 
cGroup DEF=' CargoDrop' > 

eGeoLocation DEF=' CargoTransport' geoCoords= '33.316709 -117.343846 150’> 
cGeoOrigin USE=' ORIGIN' /> 

cTransform DEF=' CargoTransportRotation' rotation= '0 1 0 O' scale= '5 5 5'> 
eGeoTouchSensor DEF= 'CargoTransportTouched' description= 'touch to activate' 
geoSystem= '"GDC"' /> 

clnline url= /Desktop/CESSNA 525/GEOMETRY/CESSNA 525_Genair.x3d"' /> 
c/Transform> 

cTimeSensor DEF= 'MasterTime' cyclelnterval= '32' loop= 'true' /> 

cTimeSensor DEF= 'Rotationlnterval' cyclelnterval= '2' enabled= 'true' loop= 'true' /> 
cOrientationlnterpolator DEF= 'CargoTransportTurn' 
key=' 0 0.143 0.286 0.429 0.571 0.714 0.857 1' 

keyValue=' 0 1 0 3.75 0 1 0 3.75 0 1 0 3.75 0 1 0 2.355 010 2.355 0 1 0 3.75 0 1 
0 3.75 0 1 0 5.2' /> 

cGeoPositionlnterpolator DEF= 'CargoTransportInbound' 
key= '0 0.143 0.286 0.429 0.571 0.714 0.857 1' 

keyValue=' 33.316708 -117.343849 150 33.306709 -117.361847 40 33.296871 -117.379059 
30 33.296852 -117.379059 30 33.297855 -117.380951 40 33.297855 -117.380959 
40 33.295876 -117.384758 40 33.295853 -117.384758 45'/> 
cTimeTrigger DEF= 'Filter' /> 

cROUTE fromField= 'isActive' fromNode= 'CargoTransportTouched' 
toField= 'set_boolean' toNode=' Filter' /> 
cROUTE fromField= 'triggerTime' fromNode= 'Filter' toField= 'startTime' 
toNode= 'MasterTime' /> 

cROUTE fromField= 'triggerTime' fromNode= 'Filter' toField= 'startTime' 
toNode= 'Rotationlnterval' /> 

cROUTE fromField= 'fraction_changed' fromNode= 'MasterTime' toField=' set_fraction' 
toNode= 'CargoTransportTurn' /> 

fromField= 'value_changed' fromNode=' CargoTransportTurn' 
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cROUTE 




toField=' set_rotation' toNode= 'CargoTransportRotation' /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 'fraction_changed' fromNode= 'MasterTime' toField=' set_fraction' 
toNode= 1 CargoTransportInbound' /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 'geovalue_changed' fromNode= 'CargoTransportInbound' 
toField=' geoCoords' toNode= 'CargoTransport' /> 

<TimeTrigger/> 

</GeoLocation> 

</Group> 

<Group DEF= 1 InsurgentTruckl' > 

<GeoLocation DEF=' TruckLoc' geoCoords=' 33.295853 -117.387561 90' > 

<GeoOrigin USE=' ORIGIN' /> 

<Transform rotation='0 1 0 0.6' scale='10 10 10' > 

clnline url= /Desktop/NissanRover/NissanRoverGreen.x3d"' /> 

</Transform> 

</GeoLocation> 

</Group> 

</Scene> 

</X3D> 


C. EWD ANIMATION #2: VEHICLE DEPARTURE 


<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 

<!DOCTYPE X3D PUBLIC "ISO//Web3D//DTD X3D 3.2//EN" 

"http://www.web3d.org/specifications/x3d-3.2.dtd"> 

<X3D profile=' Immersive' version=' 3.2' 

xmlns:xsd= 'http://www.w3.org/2 0 01/XMLSchema-instance 1 

xsd:noNamespaceSchemaLocation= 'http://www.web3d.org/specifications/x3d-3.2.xsd 1 > 
<head> 

<meta content= 'EWDScene2.x3d here' name=' title' /> 

<meta content= 'Cargo transport aircraft departure after weapons drop' 
name=' description' /> 

<meta content= 'Christian Fitzpatrick' name= 'creator'/ > 

<meta content='21 July 09' name=' created' /> 

<component level= '2' name= 'Geospatial' /> 

</head> 

<Scene> 

<GeoViewpoint description= 'GeoViewpoint_0_0 0 ' geoSystem=' "GDC"' 

orientation=' 0 1 0 1.57' position= ’33.309032985248216 -117.32484464090435 
2 7515.113 914 96 9108 ’ > 

<GeoOrigin DEF= 1 ORIGIN' geoCoords=' 33.309032985248216 -117.32484464090435 
O' geoSystem= '"GDC"' /> 

</GeoViewpoint> 

<Inline DEF=' K2 1 url= '"../../../X3DEarth/NGA/K2/tiles/0/k20-0,x3d" 1 /> 

<Group DEF= 1 CargoDrop 1 > 

<GeoLocation DEF= 1 CargoTransport 1 geoCoords=' 33.294754 -117.383064 40' > 
<GeoOrigin USE=' ORIGIN' /> 

(Transform DEF= 'CargoTransportRotation' rotation= '0 1 0 0.6' 
scale= '5 5 5 ' > 

<GeoTouchSensor DEF=' CargoTransportTouched' 

description=' touch to activate' geoSystem= '"GDC"' /> 
clnline url= '"../../../Desktop/CESSNA 525/GEOMETRY/CESSNA 
525_Genair.x3d"' /> 

</Transform> 

cTimeSensor DEF=' MasterTime' cyclelnterval= '20' loop= 'true' /> 
cGeoPositionlnterpolator DEF= 'CargoTransportInbound' 
key= '0 0.5 1' 

keyValue= 1 33.294754 -117.383064 40 33.306709 -117.361847 40 
33.316708 -117.343849 250' /> 
cTimeTrigger DEF= 1 Filter' /> 

cROUTE fromField= 'isActive' fromNode= 'CargoTransportTouched' 
toField= 'set_boolean' toNode= 'Filter' /> 
cROUTE fromField= 'triggerTime' fromNode=' Filter' toField= 'startTime' 
toNode=' MasterTime' /> 

cROUTE fromField= 'fraction_changed' fromNode= 'MasterTime' 

toField= 'set_fraction' toNode= 'CargoTransportInbound' /> 
cROUTE fromField= 'geovalue_changed' fromNode= 'CargoTransportlnbound' 
toField=' geoCoords' toNode= 'CargoTransport' /> 
cTimeTrigger /> 
c/GeoLocation> 
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</Group> 
</Scene> 
</X3D> 


D. EWD ANIMATION #3: AIRCRAFT DEPARTURE 


<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 

<!DOCTYPE X3D PUBLIC "ISO//Web3D//DTD X3D 3.2//EN" 

"http://www.web3d.org/specifications/x3d-3.2.dtd" > 

<X3D profile=' Immersive' version=' 3.2' 

xmlns:xsd= 'http://www.w3.org/2001/XMLSchema-instance' 

xsd:noNamespaceSchemaLocation= 'http://www.web3d.org/specifications/x3d-3.2.xsd' > 
<head> 

<meta content= 'EWDScene3.x3d here' name= 1 title' /> 

<meta content= 1 Vehicle get away after weapons drop, enroute K-2 1 
name=' description' /> 

<meta content= 'Christian Fitzpatrick' name= 'creator '/ > 

<meta content='21 July 09' name=' created 1 /> 
ccomponent level= '2' name= 1 Geospatial' /> 

</head> 

<Scene> 

<GeoViewpoint description= 'GeoViewpoint_0_00' geoSystem= 1 "GDC"' 

orientation= '0 1 0 1.57' position= '33.309032985248216 -117.32484464090435 
27515.113914969108 1 > 

<GeoOrigin DEF= 1 ORIGIN 1 geoCoords=’ 33.309032985248216 -117.32484464090435 
O' geoSystem= '"GDC"' /> 

</GeoViewpoint> 

<Inline DEF= 'K2 1 url= '"../../../X3DEarth/NGA/K2/tiles/0/k20-0,x3d"' /> 

<Group DEF= 'NissanEscape' > 

<GeoLocation DEF='Nissan' geoCoords= '33.290955 -117.383759 40' > 

<GeoOrigin USE=' ORIGIN' /> 

<Transform DEF= 'NissanRotation 1 rotation= '0 1 0 O' scale= '5 5 5’> 
<GeoTouchSensor DEF= 'NissanTouched' description= 'touch to activate 1 
geoSystem= 1 "GDC"' /> 

<Inline url= '"../../../Desktop/NissanRover/NissanRoverGreen.x3d"' /> 
</Transform> 

<TimeSensor DEF= 1 MasterTime' cyclelnterval= '32' loop= 'true' /> 

<TimeSensor DEF=' Rotationlnterval' cyclelnterval= '2' 
enabled= ' true' loop=' true' /> 
cOrientationlnterpolator DEF= 'NissanTurn' 

key=' 0 0.143 0.286 0.429 0.571 0.714 0.857 l 1 

keyValue= '0 100.50100.50100.70100.7010 2.355 0 1 
0 2.355 010 2.355 010 2.355'/> 

<GeoPositionInterpolator DEF= 'NissanDrive' 

key=' 0 0.143 0.286 0.429 0.571 0.714 0.857 l 1 
keyValue= '33.290955 -117.383759 40 33.298508 -117.361046 40 
33.301708 -117.35685 40 33.306408 -117.351349 40 33.307407 - 
117.353348 40 33.318008 -117.364044 80 33.323009 -117.366043 120 
33.324509 -117.368149 140'/> 

<TimeTrigger DEF= 1 Filter 1 /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 1 isActive 1 fromNode= 'NissanTouched' 
toField=' set_boolean' toNode= 'Filter' /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 'triggerTime' fromNode= 1 Filter' toField= 'startTime' 
toNode=' MasterTime 1 /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 'triggerTime' fromNode= 1 Filter' toField= 'startTime' 
toNode=' Rotationlnterval' /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 'fraction_changed' fromNode= 'MasterTime 1 
toField= 'set_fraction' toNode= 'NissanTurn' /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 'value_changed' fromNode= 'NissanTurn' 
toField= 1 set_rotation' toNode= 'NissanRotation' /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 'fraction_changed' fromNode= 'MasterTime 1 
toField= 'set_fraction' toNode= 'NissanDrive' /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 'geovalue_changed' fromNode= 'NissanDrive' 
toField= 1 geoCoords' toNode= 1 Nissan' /> 

<TimeTrigger/> 

</GeoLocation> 
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</Group> 
</Scene> 
</X3D> 


E. EWD ANIMATION #4: GLOBAL HAWK UAV IMAGERY 
TRANSMISSION 


<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 

<!DOCTYPE X3D PUBLIC "IS0//Web3D//DTD X3D 3.2//EN" 

"http://www.web3d.org/specifications/x3d-3.2.dtd" > 

<X3D profile=' Immersive' version=' 3.2' 

xmlns:xsd= 'http://www.w3.org/2001/XMLSchema-instance' 

xsd:noNamespaceschemaLocation= 1 http://www.web3d.org/specifications/x3d-3.2.xsd 1 > 
<head> 

<meta content= 'EWDScene4.x3d here' name= 1 title' /> 

cmeta content= 1 Suspected weapons drop to insurgents via cargo transport 
aircraft' name=' description' /> 

<meta content= 'Christian Fitzpatrick' name= 'creator'/ > 

<meta content='21 July 09' name=' created' /> 
ccomponent level= '2' name= 'Geospatial' /> 

</head> 

<Scene> 

<GeoViewpoint description= 'GeoViewpoint_0_0 0 ' geoSystem=' "GDC"' 

orientation= '0 1 0 1.57' position= '33.309032985248216 -117.32484464090435 
27515.113914969108 1 > 

<GeoOrigin DEF= 1 ORIGIN’ geoCoords=’ 33.309032985248216 -117.32484464090435 
O' geoSystem= '"GDC"' /> 

</GeoViewpoint> 

<Inline DEF=' K2' url= '"../../../X3DEarth/NGA/K2/tiles/0/k20-0.x3d"' /> 

<Group DEF= 'NissanEscape' > 

<GeoLocation DEF='Nissan' geoCoords= '33.290955 -117.383759 40' > 

<GeoOrigin USE=' ORIGIN' /> 

<Transform DEF= 'NissanRotation' rotation= '0 1 0 O' scale= '5 5 5'> 
<GeoTouchSensor DEF= 'NissanTouched' description 'touch to activate' 
geoSystem= '"GDC"' /> 

<Inline url='"../../../Desktop/NissanRover/NissanRoverGreen.x3d"'/> 
</Transform> 

<TimeSensor DEF=' MasterTime' cyclelnterval= '32' loop= 'true' /> 

<TimeSensor DEF= 'Rotationlnterval' cyclelnterval= '2' enabled= 'true' 
loop= 'true' /> 

cOrientationlnterpolator DEF= 'NissanTurn' 

key=' 0 0.143 0.286 0.429 0.571 0.714 0.857 1' 

keyValue= '0 1 0 2.355 010 2.355 010 2.355 010 2.355 010 
2.355 010 2.355 010 2.355 010 2.355'/> 
<GeoPositionInterpolator DEF= 'NissanDrive' 

key=' 0 0.143 0.286 0.429 0.571 0.714 0.857 1' 

keyValue= 1 33.32951 -117.369843 140 33.334007 -117.373848 140 
33.340008 -117.372345 140 33.34201 -117.372345 140 33.347111 - 
117.375443 140 33.346409 -117.372749 140 33.346409 -117.369743 140 
33.345409 -117.368744 140'/> 

<TimeTrigger DEF= 'Filter' /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 'isActive' fromNode= 'NissanTouched' 
toField=' set_boolean' toNode= 'Filter' /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 'triggerTime' fromNode=' Filter' toField= 'startTime' 
toNode=' MasterTime' /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 'triggerTime' fromNode= 'Filter' toField= 'startTime' 
toNode=' Rotationlnterval' /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 'fraction_changed' fromNode= 'MasterTime' 
toField= 'set_fraction' toNode= 'NissanTurn' /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 'value_changed' fromNode= 'NissanTurn' 
toField=' set_rotation' toNode= 'NissanRotation' /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 'fraction_changed' fromNode= 'MasterTime' 
toField= 'set_fraction' toNode= 'NissanDrive' /> 

<ROUTE fromField= 'geovalue_changed' fromNode= 'NissanDrive' 
toField=' geoCoords' toNode=' Nissan' /> 
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<TimeTrigger/> 
</GeoLocation> 

</Group> 

</Scene> 

</X3D> 


F. SAVAGE DEFENSE WEBLINKS TO EWD ANIMATIONS 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/EWDAnimations/EWDAnimationl/EWDAnimationl. 

x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/EWDAnimations/EWDAnimation2/EWDAnimation2. 

x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/EWDAnimations/EWDAnimation3/EWDAnimation3. 

x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/EWDAnimations/EWDAnimation4/EWDAnimation4. 

x3d 
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APPENDIX D. PROCESSING INPUT MOVIE FILES FOR 
MULTIPROJECTOR DISPLAY 


A. INTRODUCTION 

This appendix shows source code used to process movie fdes of X3D scenes for 

projection in the modernized EWD. This code was developed using the Computer Vision 
(OpenCV) libraries and can accommodate a four-projector setup. The code can be 
expanded to add additional projectors. Written using Xcode (the Mac OSX development 
environment), this code takes an input movie file and segments the input into 4 separate 
videos by defining multiple regions of interest. 

B. SOURCE CODE 


#include <OpenCV/OpenCV.h> 

int main (int argc, char** argv) { 

cvNamedWindow( "EWDVideoUpperLeft" , CV_WINDOW_AUTOSIZE); 
cvNamedWindow( "EWDVideoUpperRight" , CV_WINDOW_AUTOSIZE); 
cvNamedWindow ("EWDVideoLowerLeft", CV_WINDOW_AUTOSIZE); 
cvNamedWindow ("EWDVideoLowerRight", CV_WINDOW_AUTOSIZE); 

const char* movieFile = 

"//Users//christianfitzpatrick//OpenCV//splitScreen//movieFile.mov" ; 

CvCapture* capture = cvCreateFileCapture(movieFile); 

Ipllmage* frameUL; 

Ipllmage* frameUR; 

Ipllmage* frameLL; 

Ipllmage* frameLR; 

while (1) { 

frameUL = cvQueryFrame(capture); 
frameUR = cvQueryFrame(capture); 
frameLL = cvQueryFrame(capture); 
frameLR = cvQueryFrame(capture); 

if (!frameUL | | !frameUR | | !frameLL || !frameLR) { 

printf("No Frame Available"); 
break ; 

} 

// Upper Left 

CvRect rectUL = cvRect(0, 0, cvRound(( frameUL->width - 1) / 2), 
cvRound((frameUL->height - 1) / 2)); 
cvSetlmageROI(frameUL, rectUL); 
cvShowImage( "EWDVideoUpperLeft" , frameUL); 
cvResetlmageROI(frameUL); 

// Upper Right 

CvRect rectUR = cvRect(cvRound((frameUR->width - 1) / 2), 0, 

cvRound((frameUR->width - 1) / 2), cvRound((frameUR->height - 1) / 

2 ) ) ; 
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cvSetlmageROI(frameUR, rectUR); 
cvShowImage( "EWDVideoUpperRight" ,frameUR); 
cvResetlmageROI(frameUR); 

// Lower Left 

CvRect rectLL = cvRect(0, cvRound((frameLL->height - 1) / 2), 
cvRound((frameLL->width - 1) / 2), 
cvRound((frameLL->height - 1 ) / 2 )); 
cvSetlmageROI(frameLL, rectLL); 
cvShowImage( "EWDVideoLowerLeft" , frameLL); 
cvResetlmageROI(frameLL); 

// Lower Right 

CvRect rectLR = cvRect(cvRound((frameLR->width - 1) / 2), 
cvRound((frameLR->height - 1) / 2), 
cvRound((frameLR->width - 1) / 2), 
cvRound((frameLR->height - 1) / 2)); 
cvSetlmageROI(frameLR,rectLR); 
cvShowImage( "EWDVideoLowerRight" ,frameLR); 
cvResetlmageROI(frameLR); 

char c = cvWaitKey( 33 ); 
if (c == 27) break; 

} 


cvReleaseCapture (^capture); 
cvDestroyWindow( "EWDVideoUpperLeft" ) ; 
cvDestroyWindow( "EWDVideoUpperRight" ); 
cvDestroyWindow( "EWDVideoLowerLeft" ); 
cvDestroyWindow( "EWDVideoLowerRight" ) ; 
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APPENDIX E. EWD MODEL INVENTORIES 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Appendix E contains three tables containing model data for the EWD. The first 
table contains a listing of all models displayed in the current configuration of the EWD. 
The second table is a listing of the models recommended for a modernized EWD. The 
third table is a listing of 3D models available for X3D scenes for use in tactical training 
scenarios. Finally, a listing of the Savage Defense model archive weblinks to all models 
used in this thesis is presented. 


B. CURRENT SHIP COMPOSITION FOR EWD 


Type 

Nomenclature 

Number 

Notes 

Aircraft Carrier 

CVN/CV 

8 


Amphibious Assault Ship 

LHA/LHD 

5 

5 LHA for MEB 

Destroyers 

DDG 

12 


Landing Ship Dock 

LSD 

7 


Landing Ship, Tank 

LST 

10 

No longer in service 

Amphibious Cargo Ship 

LKA 

8 

No longer in service 

Amphibious Transport Ship 

LPA 

6 

No longer in service 

High-speed Transport 

APD 

7 

No longer in service 

Landing Craft Vehicle and 

Personnel 

LCVP 

4 waves 

Replace with LCU/LCAC 


C. PROPOSED SHIP COMPOSITION FOR EWD MODERNIZATION 


Type 

Nomenclature 

Number 

Notes 

Aircraft Carrier 

CVN/CV 

2 

2 CSGs 

Amphibious Assault Ship 

LHA/LHD 

5 

5 ESGs (1 MEB) 

Destroyers 

DDG 

9 

1 per ESG, 2 per CSG 

Landing Ship, Dock 

LSD 

7 

1 per ESG, 1 per CSG 

Amphibious Transport Dock 

LPD 

7 

1 per ESG, 1 per CSG 

Guided Missile Cruiser 

CG 

9 

1 per ESG, 2 per CSG 

Frigate 

FFG 

5 

1 per ESG 
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Supply Ship 

AOE/AOR 

2 

1 per CSG 

Landing Craft Air Cushioned 

LCAC 

10 (5 waves) 

2 per ESG, 2 controlled by 1 

SunSPOT 

Landing Craft Utility 

LCU 

15(5 waves) 

3 per ESG, 3 controlled by 1 

SunSPOT 

Total SunSPOTs Required 


56 



D. X3D MODELS REQUIRED FOR EWD MODERNIZATION 


Type 

Nomenclature 

Number 

Notes 

CH-46E Sea Knight 

CH-46E 

12 

Expect to be replaced by MV-22 

CH-53E 

CH-53E 

3 


AH-1W Cobra 

AH-1W 

4 

Expected to be replaced by AH-1Z 

UH-1N Huey 

UH-1N 

3 

Expected to be replaced by UH-1Y 

AV-8B Harrier 

AV-8B 

6 


KC-130J Hercules 

KC-130J 

2 


MV-22 Osprey 

MV-22 

12 

Replace the CH-46 

F-35 Joint Strike Fighter 

F-35 

6 

Replace AV-8B 

M1A1 Main Battle Tank 

M1A1 

4 


Light Armored Vehicle 


16 


Amphibious Assault Vehicle 

AAV 

15 

Expect to be replaced by EFV 

155mm Howitzer (Ml98) 

M198 

6 


M252 81mm Mortar Tube 

M252 

8 


BGM-71 TOW Missile Weapon 

System 

BGM-71 

8 


FGM-148 Javelin Anti-Tank 

Missile 

FGM-148 

8 


Tomahawk Land Attack Missile 

TLAM 

1 


Expeditionary Fighting Vehicle 

EFV 

15 

Replace the AAV 

Medium Tactical Vehicle 

Replacement 

MTVR 

30 

"7 Ton" 

High Mobility Multi-purpose 

Wheeled Vehicle 

HMMWV 

63 


Ballistic Missile Submarine 

SSBN 

1 
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E. SAVAGE DEFENSE WEBLINKS TO ALL MODIFIED AMEX MODELS 


1. Fixed Wing Aircraft 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftFixedWing/A10Thiinderbolt/A10Thiinderbolt. 

x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftFixedWing/AV8BHarrier/AV8BHarrier.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftFixedWing/B2Spirit/B2Spirit.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftFixedWing/C130Herciiles/C130Herciiles.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftFixedWing/E2CHawkeve/E2CHawkeve.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftFixedWing/E2CHawkeve/COD.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftFixedWing/F15Eagle/F15Eagle.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftFixedWing/F16Falcon/F16Falcon.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftFixedWing/F22ARaptor/F22ARaptor.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftFixedWing/FA18Hornet/FA18EFHornet.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftFixedWing/KC10AExtender/KC10AExtender. 

x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftFixedWing/T38Talon/T3812th.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftFixedWing/T38Talon/T38ASC.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftFixedWing/T38Talon/T38Agressor.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps. navy. mil/SavageDefense/AircraftFixedWing/U2TRl/U2TRl.x3d 

2. Helicopters 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftHelicopters/AHlWSuperCobra/AHlWSuperC 

obra.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftHelicopters/CH46SeaKnight/CH46SeaKnight. 

x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftHelicopters/CH53ESeaStallion/CH53ESeaStal 

lion.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftHelicopters/UHlNIroquois/UNlNHuey.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftHelicopters/UH60BlackHawk/UH60BlackHa 

wk.x3d 


3. Miscellaneous Aircraft 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftMiscellaneous/GPSSatellite/GPSSatellite.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps. navy. mil/SavageDefense/AircraftMiscellaneous/RAVEN/Raven.x3d 
https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftMiscellaneous/R01Predator/RQlPredator.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/AircraftMiscellaneous/RQ4GlobalHawk/RQ4GlobalH 

awk.x3d 


4. Avatars 

https://SavageDefense. nps. navy. mil/SavageDefense/Avatars/animatedPlatoonBlue/animatedPlatoonB lue. x 

3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/Avatars/animatedPlatoonRed/animatedPlatoonRed.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/Avatars/ArmedCivilianAK47/ArmedCivilianAK47Gra 

y.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/Avatars/ArmedCivilianAK47/ArmedCivilianAK47Gre 

en.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/Avatars/ArmedCivilianPK762MG/ArmedCivilianPK7 

62MGGray,x3d 
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https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/Avatars/ArmedCivilianPK762MG/ArmedCivilianPK7 

62MGGreen.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/Avatars/manStanding/manStanding.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/Avatars/manWalking/manWalking.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/Avatars/staticPlatoonBlue/staticPlatoonBlue.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/Avatars/staticPlatoonRed/staticPlatoonRed.x3d 


5. Buildings 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/Buildings/MetalBuilding/MetalBiiilding.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/Buildings/MilitaryAirfield/MilitaryAirfield.x3d 

6. Ground Vehicles 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/Jeep/JeepGray.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/Jeep/JeepGreen.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/Jeep/JeepTan.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/LAV25/LAV25.x3d 
https://SavageDefense.nps. navy. mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/MlAlAB RAMS/M 1A1 ABRAMS. x3 

d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/M35/M35Gray.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/M35/M35Tan.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/M35/M35Woodland.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/M198Howitzer/M198Howitzer.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/M927/M927Gray.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/M927/M927Tan.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps. navy. mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/M927/M927Woodland.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps. navy. mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/M998HMMWV/M998HMMWV.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/M1025TOW/M1025TQW.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/MercedesL3500/MercedesL3500Gray 

,x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/MercedesL3500/MercedesL3500Gree 

n,x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/MercedesL3500/MercedesL3500Tan. 

x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/NissanRover/NissanRoverGreen.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/SR5/SR5Green.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/SR5/SR5Tan.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/SR5RPG/SR5RPGGray.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps. navy. mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/SR5RPG/SR5RPGGreen.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/SR5RPG/SR5RPGTan.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/SR580mm/SR580mmGray.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/SR580mm/SR580mmGreen.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/SR580mm/SR580mmTan.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.miLSavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TOYOTA/TovotaGrav.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps. navy. mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TOYOTA/TovotaGreen.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps. navy. mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TOYOTA/TovotaTan.x3d 
https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TOYOTA50CaLTovota50CalGray.x3 

d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mi1/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TOYOTA50CaLToyota50CalGreen.x 

3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TOYOTA5QCaLTovota50CalTan.x3 

d 
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https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TOYOTARecoilless/TovotaRecoilles 

sGray,x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TOYOTARecoilless/ToyotaRecoilles 

sGreen.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TOYOTARecoilless/ToyotaRecoilles 

sTan.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroiindVehicles/Tmck8Qmm/Trnck80mmGray.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/Tmck80mm/Tn.ick80mmGreen.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroiindVehicles/Tmck8Qmm/Tmck80mmTan.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroiindVehicles/TmckLarge/TmckLargeGreen.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TmckLarge/TmckLargeTan.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroiindVehicles/TmckRPG/TmckRPGGrav.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TmckRPG/TmckRPGGreen.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TmckRPG/TmckRPGTan.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TmckSmall/TmckSmallGreen.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TruckSmall/TruckSmallTan.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TruckTanker/TruckTankerGreen.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TmckTanker/TruckTankerTan.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TruckTankTransporter/TmckTankTra 

nsporterGreen.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/TruckTankTransporter/TmckTankTra 

nsporterTan.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/GroundVehicles/VERSALIFT/VERSALIFTYellow.x3 

d 


7. Naval Vessels 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitarv/AAV/AAV.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitary/AOElSacramento/AOElSacramento.x3 

d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitarv/CG52BunkerI-lill/CG52BunkerHill.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps. navy. mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitary/CVN68Nimitz/CVN68Nimitz.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitary/CVN76RonaldReagan/CVN76RonaldR 

eagan.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitarv/DD963Spmance/DD963Spruance.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitary/DDG51ArleighBurke/DDG51ArleighBu 

rke,x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitary/EFV/EFV.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitary/FF1094Pharris/FF1094Pharris.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitary/LCAC/LCAC.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitarv/LCC19BlueRidge/LCC19BlueRidge.x3 

d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitary/LCU/LCU.x3d 
https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitary/LHAlTarawa/LHAl Tarawa. x3d 

https://SavagcDcfcnsc.nps.navv.mil/SavagcDcfcnsc/ShinsMilitarvLPD4AiistinLPD4AListin.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitary/LSD41WhidbevIsland/LSD41WhidbeyI 

sland.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.naw.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitary/LSD48Ashland/LSD48Ashland.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitary/PTBoat/PTBoat.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mil/SavageDefense/ShipsMilitary/SSN688LosAngeles/SSN688LosAngele 

s.x3d 
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8. Weapons 


https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefenseAVeapons/AK47AssaiiltRifle/AK47StandardAssaiiltRif 

le.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navv.mi1/SavageDefense/Weapons/AK47AssaiiltRifle/AK47GrayAssaiiltRifle.x 

3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/Weapons/M9Barreta/M9Barreta.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/Weapons/SA7Grail/SA7Grail.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/Weapons/SA14Gremlin/SA14Gremlin.x3d 

https://SavageDefense.nps.navy.mil/SavageDefense/Weapons/SA16Gimlet/SA16Gimlet.x3d 
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APPENDIX F. EWD HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS AND PHOTOS 


A. INTRODUCTION 

This appendix contains historical data collected from the EWD by the 
EWTGLANT staff and provided to NPS for this research. The data includes early photos 
and information pamphlets presented to observers. Notes from the initial EWD Planning 
Conference held on 2 August 1951 are provided as well. Those documents are marked 
CONFIDENTIAL. Department of Defense 5200.1-R Information Security Program 
paragraph C4.3.1.1 states “Executive Order 12958 established a system for 
declassification of information in permanently valuable historical records 25 years from 
the date of original classification” (Department of Defense, 1997). In accordance with 
this reference, EWTGLANT Security Manager released these documents for this thesis 
work as they are now UNCLASSIFIED. In addition, two blueprints used for construction 
of the X3D model of the facility are presented. The actual blueprints were produced by 
The Austin Company from New York, N.Y. The first floor plan blueprint was produced 
on March 26, 1957, and the catwalk blueprint was produced on October 1, 1956. 

B. EARLY PHOTO OF SAILOR WORKING IN PROJECTION ROOM 



Figure 60. Early Photo of EWD Projection Room on Second Deck (Date 

Unknown) 
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c. 


EARLY EWD PAMPHLET (DATE UNKNOWN) 



AMPHIBIOUS TRAIN r VC DEMONSTRATOR 

Welcome to the Amphibious Training Demonstrator. Before you Is 4 
unique training dcvfrc which presents a complete amphibious assault from 
the Initial advance force operations to the post-landing operations on 
the beach, utilizing ships, planes, movies, slides, and special audio 
effects. 

The Amphibious Training Demonstrator was built bv the Austin Conpinv 
in the mld-JOs to Instruct and train personnel of the Navv, Army, and 
Marine Corps In the* doctrines, tactics, and techniques of all phases of 
an amphibious operation. The facilities used for the operation of this 
device are Htetllvr and include a projection *yst«a with both movies 
and slides, three separate speaker systems, tape recorders, special sound 
effects, and special lighting effects. 

The demonst rat Ion floor measures % feet by 69 feet with one-third of 
the floor area taken up by the simulated terrain of Orange Island. The re¬ 
maining two-thirds represents the sea area off the roast. The terrain is 
constructed of specially laminated mahogany which has been painted to 
represent actual terrain features and can be modified with items such as 
wood, burlap, and clay to represent an actual const]I no any where In the 
world. 

The special lighting effects can he utilized to simulate any portion 
of a day 1rom midnight to sunrise or sunset. By the use of special spot¬ 
lights in the overhead, single objects may be emphasized. The demonstra¬ 
tion floor can be flooded with ultra-violet light to cause the specially 
painted items on the floor to stand out. 

An electronic device simulate* shore bombardment of rhe beach from the 
gunfire support ships stationed off the roast. When a ship fires, a flash 
of light and a puff of smoke is emitted with a report of an explosion or 
shell burst on the terrain. Delay is incorporated to represent the time 
of flight of the projectile, allowing you. the viewer, to watch hath the 
firing and the resulting explosion on the land. Several of the targets 
are constructed to collapse when hit by this gunfire. 

The Amphibious Training Demonstrator Is hut one of the many special 
and elaborate training devices used by the U. S. tJavv to enhance and develop 
the skills of personnel concerned with amphibious operations. The models 
used In this presentation arc constantly updated bv ^r. Louis TKFIISZ of rhe 
Training Support Department of the Naval Amphibious School Little Creek. 
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D. INITIAL AUGUST 1951 EWD CONFERENCE NOTES (DECLASSIFIED) 


WAi, utnancKB ttutttw: wt* 
U.5. JAVA! AXWBlOCB ftLSl 

urru cnau, Hosrou, mart 


- WjgNTUi r 


Ttl 



kn/Ay 

01X6 

1951 


Cc**ndlnf Of floor 

Co**ft!l*r AaphlMoua Fferea, 3.3. Atlaatlo 71—t 

n<w Aaphltrtou* Qronp TWO, ff.S. AtUotle n«*t 

C■ rn.irj .r Aaptklfadoq* Q^j«p fOW, 0,8. A*.;aatla flaat 

-4«r Tmapcrt Mrt.rio* 24., D.3. A 11 m tic float 

* C n mm ni t O.S. Atlantia r iM t 

Troop Trtinli« idt, 0.3. Atlantia float 


*«pblbloQi iMUlt Ttaahar abd tWlaVu- Conf 

forvardlnj of 

U) Co NATO oo«r apdltr 0113 dtd XI 19U 

(1) 3uhJ*ct »t«a 


*"«« l >»«« ■** #»»1 bbW Confcr-anoa ootaa, 
forvardlnf of ' 

Wi 
halt 

1. Zb naoordmmem vi th —afar—i»a (al ._» ■ - .._ 

-^lrt.-Uon. for tb. AmMWoo. aL^£STJS 

OcavatTMctod at tha Ho-l Mlbim ^aa 1.1 ttl /, ™ . 

»i Said at 1000ft, 2 AuenaTmi. U U C ^ lE ‘ 9 tr«lRl», 

*. toeloawa ( 1 ) la fbrwarted tarwltA for lnfor—Uoo. 


L. J. MUUB 8 

Gojy 6oi 

CC BarPhlfkaa (Alta. fVOffloar) 
a-ln-C, LCCS 
C-la-C, JSCS 
0 -!n-C, AlrSS 

3-i*~e, am 

*■ of *P*«U1 Mom Con tar (2) 

A rap ulalaoe Offloor, Oo^tilbTralaat U; 

AlTMJBrTICATtI). 


a. c. rnu < 

XDB ICO 

» dxlnl af.ro td t* Of floor 


^■ iwr: a.MTtaL 
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(DECLASSIFIED) 


vr hj 


CM CUhPKKEJlCi d-Ju'J TO DUlIm <Lr*'H2BiOD5 
TOR ^ i A90KT 1051 


..mAOU TeACutA AJU 


*nno«>cs-a«t ooutaload in ~o—nrtlng Officer, Bawl 
U^teJMtxo* Tralnls* ttiit oocfl<W.tl»l apaedletter nt Qftll gated 31 Julj, 

* 'Ai^ k •o#Pir*iiM offlotft r*prAi«Gtiu| local Antd oosMads 

lnt>rMt«l In upUMooi operation*, and r«y»>nt*tl tqs of On Spaelal 
SooIcm Center. Qffloo of tewl Iww w t , and tha Austin "iwa iu waa bald 
•tMOO, 2 kvmmt 1<HX, In tha Coafae'avo* teoa of Ball dir* 3129, I.S. Bawl 
l^hlbloua Ban*. Util* Croak, Korfoik, Virginia. 

Tba oorferanoe wo ap-ead by CAP? L. A. teMXS, awnKUng CTfl ear, Bawl 
A^MMo-jb Training Halt. *te> raauM that eartale f«di ted baas approp- 
***■— **' r oooatruatlcn of a parsaaeat Aaphlbloue Aoeau.lt Taoehar and 
Steltetor o« tha 0.3. Bawl taphlMau" Btaa, Uttla Croak, Bor fall, Virginia. 
Spaolfloalljr, Bl9rt,000 tea t-»w approprtated for tha oonatrwtloo or a 

balldlac In Mhloh to house thla Arrloa, and Yin thru* and four -- 

»hr-. r . n ] dollaro for tha lawlae Itself. TSa oeatract fbr oonetractlon of 
thla dsrloa tea baas awarded to the Am# tin <*eMnr, rau of wtese —rrt r-r 
tatlrma wars p rsoont at tha ooafarama. 

of the Taaobar mi briefly outlined la tha latter 
CATT NUGU polatad wt, aflar vfelah he road the 


Tha general 000 
tha ooafa 
aallaat pc lota for t 


benefit af three 


It wfe0 bad Dot 


CAJT «flU 
vara present 1 


roJi, and It aa round that tha folledlj* 


U 


*• rr l*M£gs, Onaattai OffftW, Vwi Aa^bXouaifca&Lng that 
Ui *' J Ottlmr, C ten a rvto - tapfdblou* Tralalag 
" JJ*®, tBt, A ray Ualsou Of.loar, CoaPhlbrraiant - rwr 

^CCt noon, owe, o^t. Troop Training UKlt - ?C |/»" 

Off 1 —‘r-ln-Cterge, teval tea ah Oarrjp School 
vOR DEACOR, QfTloar-ln-Cterca, Air Support Sotool 
CDR COT, Training *floar, C^lhmtest 
^*C0R TRGLIRC, Planning Offloar, Aiqphlbloue Group TVO - * * 

S?® CjAfWC*, OfTloap-ln-Charge, tending Craft Control School 

proapecUaa tRBSCtlW OfOor, Bawl isphlhloa. Training felt 

-»CDR UK MU, rofVMsaetlng Aaphlblou* firo^p POOR - 3 ?.,_> . rt, o.A 

^ CDS KMCAft, Chief Instructor, Cunflm Support School 
•*C5« SCHXIETSR, Training A Gunnery Of floor, Asphlbloua Group TVO - 
**- MeHDIKT, Staff, ConPMbt-aUnt 

w G*ja£ R7f mining Darlr. >ffico.*, Sml <arMMou# mining QkU 
...JC ' IH HSCS, rapraaantlr k ufclle Work*, Baral imph 1 bdoue Baaa 

» r * pr *** Btln « *P—U1 feneaa Canter, ffloa of Bawl Research 

m BAaKL, representing tha Auetln ^mp*ny 
m, non 1903, rapraaantlng the Auetin Co^acy 
*• JIBA1, rapraaaotlng tha Auatln C< 


CAP? HAKE£S aUted that the purpoaa of tha edATereboe waa to dlaauaa 
the propose'! iarloa fro* the •tend pc lnt of the wrlou* rthunln which sight 
aaw oaoaalon to us* It, anl to leisure that It will ha Ca ooaplata end 
Hail hie *■ poaalhl* within finacela1 Halts tlOna. IV rtpteSaad tte 


^c m'T.WTlAl 


( 1 ) - 1 


0CLJ8ORK (1} to 
00 WTtJ corf ltr 0116 
dtd 4 August 1931 



(DECLASSIFIED) 


—c— * ■ ■■ : 1 n—=— 

1up* that tl-e Toacrwr w uld be «n ua*?ul as tr» Supoortlrg Arse Evaluator. 

;■» urged reprersnv tivrs of the ccaannia present to express ldoas as to 
whet should be Includes In this device. CAP? M.'SriS 9«lled upon LTJG 
SIMNS-tf tc outline briefly the plane for the building In union the device 
will be IwUlladi 

LTJG SIMMS t describee the projected brilddng ns of c-nereis block 
construction. It; dlserialona «r» tc b* 143• x 102’, vlth actual operating 
area of TO’ I IX'. Or both aides of the u Derating arse, there art to be 
platfcraa fer seats for the students J-aoog toe utilities and sarvloes 
planned nrs needs, a projeeven booth* and heating and ventilating syatene. 

In response to a question ir- lAPT K" S3, LTJG Si t KSK stated that the 
ventilating ayateia la plarne < tc be capable cf expansion tc an air-condition¬ 
ing syn'eo If finds sre er-r aval labia. 

CAPT MANLSJ observed that the bull ole 2 will be loeated aerosa fron the 
Public Wcrka Pepartaent and tha contractor's hut, in an area onv occupied 
by twe noekupe. 

COL FUXM Inquire; is to the caparity of tie blanchara. Mb. STEVENS 
sold that tie capacity at first will bs ab.ut 400 students. Later on, 
when and If a balcony la Installed, ths seating capacity will be Increased 
U Aleut 450. .*he balc&aj: is ctnsl'iitrM Ji.-Jrablo for ssell gr-upa, who 
Coul'. look down on the Board and -avu vatt»r -visibility than frea tha lover 
bleacher.*. 

CAPT WAGNEd aakod whether the working apace of 70* x 100' would be 
adequate. >4-. JTEPs.Ni. replied that it Is as large na funds nernlt, and 
that it Is considered the opticus erne undsr the rlrcunrlances. CDS f.1 rlK- 
PATAICJC rasafk^d that the operating s f ie of a sin lar is vice at Cuentldo 
Is only TO' x 50*. CAPT WAGNER said that there Is nc good basis for 
C Kp*rifi:>n betvuee tha two. 

CAPT WAGHc.i pointed out that lei ore t -* device Is co-spletec with all 
frills, perhaps a xilllon dollars will have gone Into It. Hs expressed 
s "a doubt as V the adequacy of the propejed working area, and questioned 
the vleooa cf letting the scope of tie ar.tire enterprise t« Lr.rlted by tie 
anourt f nosey avrliable for initial COBitfUeUcii ef the building — eoaa 
twenty percent cf the total scat. 

Mr. STEVSfS rsaarked that t.'.u propcae! vjrkltg apace vaj ccnaidared 
adequate. 

CaIT M&KLE5 explained that the etc of $305,000 had originally been 
raqu ated for construction cf the building, but that only $198,000 bad 
been sale available. For-tre nailer mount it will be possible to cons¬ 
truct * building rf tbs vi» alia as originally ecvlsagod, but 
leas satisfactory In other respects, -a expressed tha opinion that any 
oranges foreseen as dnslrabla could tw sc -ospllshed at a later date vnan 
acre nrney nay oe avnllabla, without ripup cr tearup. LTJG S1K KS:i 
verified this etateasnt. 


-KK2-——|J_ 


Irr v re (l) tr 
Cl, S, TC i^>t\f l*-r 01 It 
ctd «. ; ug. 1 *51 
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CAP7 HAOKiH bo pod "-bework out., end Ua(. the cert would 
not bo put before the hortc 

**«' HcHSIRI posed the question of security erasure# for the Teacher. 

*** 4i • • A» ■ A‘ i la W . i • . 4 

that security asasure* aight be raap^rahle to those protsetlr.g Use Supporting 
Area iealuator. He expressed the opinion -net the derloe would ultimately 
be classified ftiSTiUCTlD, although *.M lectures to be Conducted In oonj<sic« 
tlcB with It would probehiy be COHFTDEJCXIAi,. The talldlac would, of course, 
be securely locked, but aside free this only oorul security use sure a should 
be euffloleet. 

-OH MOHCAli Inquired es to whether the building could be expended, 
envisaging the possible need for a Larger operating area. 

CAPT HtKtXo eald that the building would not be oonetructed with 
expansion in alnd. Ha ate ted that for 1191,000 not all the ooneealasces 
desired could be obtained. For example, the tiered seating arrangement 
*** to hare beer, of eorerete if the fbll aaoun*. of aor.ey had been greeted, 
but Is now to be oonetructed of wood. The heating unit will not he ae 
desired, but space will ha provided for Its Installation at sees possible 
future time. The seas applies to air conditioning. Construction of the 
building will allow for later Installation of a balcony, without alteration 
The leaser na doee not provide for a driveway, and heat end power facilities 
will extend only about five feet from the buJldingj other funds must be 
found to hook them 19 . Cactrtoml wiring will be complete under the 
1193,000 figure, however, kxeept for the wooden tiers, tha structure of 
tbs building will hs so re or Issa as dsalrsd, bet ths exterior appearance 
wlU leave something to the Imagination. Has building will be a permanent 
structure. 

A discussion of ths device Itself followed, with wptoels on such 
features as can .tow be foreseen. 

Jfr. STV.TJC. distributed copiss of prellalnarr spsclflcations, and 
read the port lor. a of thee appllaehle to the Teacher's concept ae It has 
heretofore bssn discussed, ha suggested then that questions So put by 
those present. 

In reply to a question, N-. JTCVttS ate ted that the 70' x 100 ' 
operating area la to be circled by a pipe mil end walk, so that ordinarily 
there will be no traffic across the Board. The aree Is considered 
adequate. Tha eoals of area and objects to be stove aey he verted. 

COL FLOOM asked whether two alias la oor.aldered to be tha beach head 
line, or whether this will he arbitrary In different operations. Hr. 

STEVENS replied that It would be arbitrary. CO*. flOH expressed ths 
opinion that the beach head lias ought to be a point reached by ths troops. 

-3R 11 KillTR 1 CI pointed out thri the terrain nodal will be constructed 
to allow the terrain to he anved on tha Board. Tha Trainer will cover one 
phase of an amphibious operation at a ties, and the stags sen be reset when 
ths troops are ashore. The position of terrain and waterline aaa be varied. 


: ■ TIAL 


JCUTS0HI (1) to 

(1) - 3 -0 SAW Oonf 1U ear 3116 



(DECLASSIFIED) 


cj H finarm r 


HMI£S Mid that on ihle point are vtloooe, since the 

purpoj- of thle oopfe-enc* te to 'flra up" ‘.ho plant for the TmcJxt. He 
mjueated COL fLTOW to look Into thla probl-a, *nd to eooxult with Mr. 
■»rtva*i, and the others reap, uni tie for designing the derice, sc thet the 
Moeuverlng area will be as adequate aa poeelhla. 

>». 5p57Ht> Mid that the terrain will com In eectiona six feet eqimre, 
w>\leh oar. he added or taken awa y to glee the effect deal red. It will not be 
a pent; ent inatallatloo, ao fkr aa terrain la concerned. Tha terrain can 
be stor'd and brought out aa naoeeMry, 

CDS WOW Inquired whether there la to he •* pa ration of Settellon 
Lending Teams. Mr. STilVOS replied that ttera would be room for aeparotton. 
depending upon the eoale Med. 


CDi: UGI.TSC aaked what will be the length la yard a of the actual 
bMCh *■. SSfUS advised nla that the scale la rut aat. "hare are no 
limitation*, axcej t tha Physical llnlMllon of 70 feet. COR Tw nl.Ta r. 
Inquired aa to the phyalcai also of -.he ship ncdela In variations froa a 
tan thot aacd yard haarh to a twenty thmeand ysrd beech, for ir.ataroe; 
would «.e ships thenealvaa be changed? Mr. SitTOtt pointed out that tr* re 
lust be a oertelj. amount of give and te*.* with ‘•e.’ard to scale modal* i 
certain limitations are Inherent. Model* oar >ot be aeda too Mall for 
reeeona of risibility and identification. Thera will M*e to ha ,’alilinK 

^iL 6 * U T** r f° r op«Uoaa, but not 

proportionately ao. The exact eoale between tattleehlpe and 1CJU oould 

nerrer hi kept, of ooune. Ha proadaed that no nodal will overlap In alM 
airy Urrsr*typ« voseala. 

CAW W KvjgS In quired whether the modele would be moved In autoMtleally 

S™ *‘J d t J? t "® p ^ rt!cul ‘ r of ootrrgying baa 

^ i n vhloh they oen mam. le fixed by — taZie., 

rather than the fraar field of aovenar.t* that oould be etUlned by time of 
iitctroftloia 


asked whether It would be poMlble to aand l„ fw slt. 
atuenty t ^° u * ^-fo ot batch line with 5,000 feet batwrac the lanling 
heeobee. *r. 3TCTBS ate ted that the boat lane a can be plaoed U any 
position relative to one another, and relative to the beech ^ 


atMlSr t!" *° vh * th * r boat la nee will be bent or 

*i iT * V ** a that design atudlae would show wtmt la 

ln oonneetlom. COR DCLDC reocaaaandnd that they be bant 
rather than strai ght. Ha pointed out that if the device la toaover all 
al^etlMis, provision should be aad* for operatlone where lanes might have 

ohetruotlona, etc. j can thla be done! COR CUtMTSICK 

•aid that Mr. 5 a REEL has thought of a netted of allowloc som _ - • 

though probably not ninety -*- ^ 


oowrijun kfr 


BCLQSORK (1) to 
CO MTU oonf ltr aer 0116 
(1) - 4 dtd 4 Aug 1951 
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- fiOPTna rr iAi. 


whloh 0 ^ £25!®****? fow it would tiO» to. er«a» tb. Uml* t* 

st^s^is^& - 

=old start, to ooc»l#v4lv n-. w - _^? r .. ^ oKan « 3n * frao » 

•f.**"* 1 ” >» oMMn.. In ntoat'tniintn ’Ij^UKtaS * "“ *”• 

th. ^a„ -.unt aa, „„, d Ur41> ”^ .£“"“rr~ 

■uoh at flaat axsmiMa CAPT utO^ft B n , c+p la apacLil o*aem, 

a ur*°*°t of UrmlfTitohl. to P J^^f^o p ^^ > :V *^ ltatlJ5 « 

COB BOUBO Lmttmd M to .'hotf .r mortMn* am bo taut Into u_ 

£ 2 "S x* 2 TS^f si * 1 •ss%y f Ud< - r- * 

would act b. po.aihla to *» U * ^ taat “ 

ootl Tdto a .Id. r^tb. Jr^S^of U “ t 11 "•«** 

ttm Spaalil Darlcoa wf fl “ Ur « •°** vhu «'» to pnt Itm msMm, 

which vould SJS. ^ * f * bl * ° f ***** '.rrala in Ua 

tb * "***-* -^olfl^ticaa th. Opnmtlaoal 

Into too weh datalj bar. hot ’wen Id i« 0X1 ' that **» i* 001 goir« 
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capiflr.TK *fc- 

U» gasp late operation will here to be broken np into phases, u la i ploy 
with esweTel aote and «o«»i. The pi**** t h— It— »7 hare to bo broken 
tern. 


MkJ feKSKX inquired as to whether It la planned to bare an entire were 
on an* ■ action, or whether there vlll ba Individual control. SIBVtXS 

itotad that there would ba lndlriduel ooitrol. GAJT HAM5SS pointed out that 
there would ba apaad oontrola Tor tha various typaa of landing boat*. 

*%-. CTKTEJSS aald tlMt Us Anphibioua Assault Teacher and Sveluetor la 
pls»«d a a an ova rail device, which will Inol'jdo a ntmber of leeaer darlcoa 
to a^llfy Individual dawnatratlcna. All phases cannot ba above ilmiltAn- 
eoualy. COR WQUNO aakaJ praelaaly what oould ba shown at tha seas tine. 

)*. STmie rapid ad that Qunflre SaRwrt oen ba portrayad, to a United 
extent, but tint tha Ounflre Support baa Ita Oupportlng Atm Evaluator and 
tha Air »*port School lta Ur Support Dtfplaj B»rd for purpceea of details* 

1 natrtntloo. The overall pletura la portrayad hara. Thara will ba waa planes 
In tha Air. 

COR INOLlRG v ha tha r provision La to ha aada for hallocptara. Hr. 

STETM3 rapHad that balAccytar observation waa provided for, tart that tha 
problaa of transport by hallaaptar baa not baan atadlad. Tha affaot of thla 
1 na rration open tba v tank of tha dsvio* s h ou l d ba axplorad and wrlttan up- 

CDS Clin Inquired aa to pmrl ■ loos for portraying awtaaarlna attack | ha 
wondered wbathar It slfcfct ba poaalbla to allow for a relationship be twee* ahlpa 
and attacking anVwr~1 naa Hr. ST1TBB thought thla would ba poaalhla but IRJ 

expensive. CAPT MANUS aald that thara waa no objection to Introducing tha 
ldaa, though whether It oauld ba aeooapllahad in rlaw of present financial 
prospect* waa another vtory. Ba ld^ should, howarar, ba In tha raoord, 

COR OUXM aald ba bad In adnd eleotroalo control of skip and sulMarlne aoaawbat 
along tha llnaa of what data on Sutaarlrta Attack Taaohara at Htf Loudon 
and Kara I aland, with both ahip and subserlne aorlng at will. %. SIXTHS 
suggested that thla idee ba wrlttan up and outwitted. 

CAPT MAJitm pointed out that during tha loading phase thara art parhapa 
a hundred extie boat* Billing around) poaalbly *om thing oould ba dona alorg 
ar-ti-aubaarlna warfare llnaa luring tha wa— t to objective pees* vhan 
thara ara not too eaaj boat* ao tha Board, though thara vouio atlll ba a 
huadrad aodala present. 

COL TUX W brought eg) tha question of using a trade ‘squibs* to fil l in 
with during tha da fans* against a toad e waa p oos portrayal. )fr. STKTDS aald 
that tha question of * squibs* and Mali explosives la b s ln g considered. COL 
TUCK asked wbathar It la planned to Jsa ■equlbs* rather than puff#. 

37STIRS stateC that it la planned Vo both, tha makm puffs to lndioats 
sms liar explosions. COR ORXPATHICI abaarv d that It la oaaasaary to ba 
aaraml with apical waa oa thla ooatly daaloa. 

CM mCLUC Inquired as to whether aiqr provision baa bsaaoataldarad to 
allow revision of oparatIona upon daaaga m i iMi t. H-. STKTCE aald that 
this question bee not yat baan considered, bat thought It possible. COR 
HOURS wgriawd the opinion tt»t there should be visual Methods of 

ocljguh: (l) tc co iato 

-fn-n/TH I - (1) - 6 oonf ltr ear 0116 dtd A Aug 1S51 
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ladlratlrg <±n Jr. the various arMs 

so that, if IS. is viiM: ts assume. so *•: 

substitute ■ir 'I'.iiiw.'* plan Is •aeess»* 7 , v <• ,/\ - * I* fc 

ot all er a:,y pk. t» of tt.e boons .*ny orobi*. V * r.- * tMs 

ljiU- ttr.stovr*vlOi is narely routine, wr • ••»*. »v-ue i«. i»*si* 
is«iile, t; tr>Js ti utfesirebie fr*r t-‘* rpstvUi/tAl lUM^sln. 

CAPT ejpressed the opinion that this pr tie— c*n '* woraed 0'«* 

*a tlefsctorliy with ut tor sic! f}/*ga It tt* on *.- Ml w .u.1 -sanitate 
to say definitely at this tine Cln Uftftt-Ai.'l ft thoog't tr»( tMi eoult 
r* ions, sirre '.hare can be tltansla stc’.ioi octsnlHs j «»»r. «• tn» 
bevloe 1« now design *<? Users la a poa*ib> lty Um'. It cowlC- to Iona '*9» 

iy.LIK.ttl4 ’oat It would ha-wall to b# abl» stop pari of ♦ *, ,.>«ip to 

Shore >h>«aant, while allowing the raat of tho sssrsint to proceed, 'jp-*. 
aaeuapj^ior of localised '<u«|s, -CftPT MlNbi— sale trial ttar* 1* r\< s for 
four. battalion j or.a or two beaches could Or atoppew wall- t>*e aoveaent oe 
the oths-a conMr.uag. CtR lMCL!)iG eold that It would be ieedrahle to taka 
iP*o, accpifnt ship dnnege ft* wall so boa*. J« Mr. .-wplje-J font 

ha vouli Ilka a diagram of what CCR .'MO-IR'. has In mind, If thla is possible. 
COR INGLIMG expressed tha baillaf that such 1iagre.ua ara available within 
Amphibious Croup TWO. Mr. BJdXEL atalad thnt In all problva# of surfno-e 
uovomr.t, diagrams should be autsallled la an suet: detail ss possible fben. 
In the design study, It oan he determined how clou# tha aar.ufactwrere on 
coca to exactly vMt 1 * desired 

COR 1MGLTBG rmrk»j thaCle CQNfEX 1, tha pUoi took Into account 
various conditions and paw* plannsd aolutlona, ato. By looking ovar fese 
plans, tha designers could oretty wall gat tha ldaa Ha naptaslsao tha 
j«alratlllty of having a devl.-e flexible enough to provide for th* win of 
alternate plans, In tha lntaraat of reallsa. 

CAP? MANiKS pointed out that tho designers ara not amphibious warfare 
experts (though they ara rapidly becoming so). They ara able to reccgr.lse 
tha problaaa brought up, but should have sore than suggestions| their naod 
Is fer pratty asset Information. 

CDR Cti?SN ( rafarrlng again to tho possibility of annaglng the davlcs 
•lsctror.lcsllj, Inquired as to tha feasibility of using • "bud*- Ir* B2Kfci. 

.haarved that In tha interest of a realistic portrayal, this night not ba 
desirable. Ir. ASW training dovlcas, whara tha jerlscope le lowered aost of 
tha line, tha use of a with oabla attached la practicable Kara, with 
lees Halted risibility. It would not be a pood t-.lrg. 

<>PT MAN&fiS snd STREWS aRalo tr»t da to Had sjg astluos ba 

suinlttod while tha olrlllsn party Is on tha EWue, tut eupht.eJsod that tfct# 
would not he tha last c banc a to consult with then. TT»jr will return with a 
design study at a Later data. 

HeHWRT nantlonad that tha Burroughs Coapany w.iu periodic 1 r.spee- 
tiona of aqulpeent It has a*n-if»ctured, tc *oe whnt rrpalra srs raqulrsi, 
sto. Ha doalroi to mow what provision for such inspections snd upkeep Is 
to ba as da with respect to tha ftssnult Teacher and Evaluator. Mr. t>T£YU£> 

SKCLOtiUHE (1) to 

CO SATC oonf itr sor 0116 

-.Of'KiaJtTlAL (1) - 7 dtd 4 August 
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■tatod Uat thara would ba a oeapi laiwt of tnlmn to kaep It roaring, 
in Um «m of Ua S^psrtbf iru Onlaitar. Funis for —1 nta» noa 
»rill also bo proTldod. 

CM LHMLI exprssssd Uw rlaw that Uam ara two diotlnet probl— 
of pra aa r. tallon with raapaet to thla darlss, aaa flarlhla and ona rigid. 

Tha fornsr has ao far base tba topic of Alaaa— ina. Cooooralng the latter, 
fc» aakad whether It would ba possible to bow* rsrtloal projection of tha 
Sdp to Shore Moranent. %. ISIBB Indicated on tba floor pJLaa that at am 
and of tba toi l eting thara It • platfuro thirty lachea hlgb, with chart board# 
and apaoa for a arrraan. This apparatus will allow any type of praasaitatlon 

Inlnd. 

art MAULS ashed COL l»im* td ba fra- with aw«aaUcrwi, dtUv that 
froa tba iruy's point of new It algbt ba daalrahla to hare a sonewtnt 
different type of Urraia From that —(fartad by tba Troop Training tbit. 

C01 TUXm atatad that ha hod a rarlalee to a gp e t for paragraph 3.1.2.9 
of tba pral 1*3 nary spool riot tlooo rofenlttnd ty tba Ipaolal Danrlooa Go* or. 

Tha paragraph should road as finllowoa 

fast (90^ by^ans^aoeL-e-Weat^ttoO 1 ) (sealed to prooaot a boot two (2) alias 
oT landing baaoh area with at leant two (2) allaa tat —* and at laaat tan 
( 10 ) olios to aaaio r d, rarylog tba proportloa of aaa and load oortbooa 
naoaaaary la p h a aa a to flertray • ooophata boaoh band nlfve operation). 

Baaa aoalaa say, of n sose sl ly, wary with tba type of tarraln oodal need. * 

TMa suggestion appeared to ooot with general aypronl. 

Mr. SDUDtL ranortal that ba would Uka adrlee so how deep tha flail 
tanala should ba. CO FT *0X9 sold that la r&aw of this darloa haring ben 
eonoolrod for noa by troop Training Chit and possibly ln<y rtodanrta, ba would 
Ilka tba point of rlsw of tba Mrlaa eoanaod on tba sobJset. It would not 
ba dsslrahls to raatrlot depth any aora than osoiaaary. 

COB UaiUTRICl sold that tba daol^are wish to know what kind of tartaln 
to rural oh wbon tha darloa la laetalled. It aao ba uplaool la Ur on. If 
n aoaaaary. C*PT NftJH£S atatad that ba did not want tba darloa raatrlotad to 
Island pcnblana. Thara should ba facilities for land naaa f nWao also. 

UfUOB. said that It has boaa angyaatad that tha aaaa terrain ba oaad to 
portray rarlowe land aaaa arson by tba atalfllj* around of tha rarlaua as art Iona. 
It oould ba shifted From island to orialand to pnLaoalo, eta., and rarlooo 
typaa of lalando ooaild ba used. Cl FT NJEBS nhaan rail that this would ba about 
wtoet la doalrod. It in not aaoaoauy far g o wra l Lralnlty porpoona to digjll- 

aata any particular land aaaa area, 

n 

CDC MCBQAX Inquired an to wbatbsr it la arm t soviet ad that raps rill ba 
prorldad. If oa pa ara glrno to stndanta, quite large cross titles wUl ba oaad 
tg>. Hr. art ruts said that asps eoold bo p i U t i i within |—Ml Unite, 

—a/W (1) to 

_ CO IhTC oonf ltr aar did 

iTBrnilllll Mi 4 Mg 1951 
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-as 

t bo u gh pr obably oot la rifHolnt quantity for 400 atuSant* at a ||U, 

COR fORQAJ said that they would only md to bo work abort* oorsrin* U» 
•qmrM or ths arM. 

COR MU uendmad what tha ftp nt*^>l atari Halt* of load mao oro to 
bof night th*y lnolud* a wbols oomtln*ntT CXFT MUSES *»<<< that tb* dorloa 
la priaoriljr for lnstruotloa la problaaa oocaootad with i*«*awg» 0 q tho 
boooh. Stmm terrain la daalrsd, but not auooch to oorwr tho antira Board, 
rt la noosaaaxy to ooaprooisa soaavhara. !%>. 3g V KIti old that tha raasoo 
for pro T idin g tha tarrain In aaotlona la to pnoolAe flail Mil ty In tha 
aaount oaad. CAfT IMKCS o b a ar rad that tha drrleo in dsalgoad to ba bainful 
frea both tha troop and tha ami angla. 

GA MCMUI suggested that it aigfat ba faaalbl* to prorlda oafflalaBt 
load araw ao that tha darloa ootid ba aaad for land prohlaaa. Thla 
ineraaa* lta uaafulnsas at a ralatiraly ana 11 ooat. CAPT MUOSS rapllad 
that tha Taachar in daaignad far tha Ship to Shora ttiTiiant Opoa ooaplstlaa 
of tha assault, tha prohlaa aaa ha halted and nor* tarraln pat la. 

Cd fLOOK aald that ba nppoad wtwo tha gaaanl ^xlnadlng pfaaaa ha# 
baan raaabad, thara will ba no transport* at eighteen faat) Um 

a«*ward aids will pci — ably ba cat down a* tha oparatloo prngraaaai. It 
*•* •*raad that thla assumption la oo r raot. 

Mr. SItVcaS pc In tad oat that la oocnaotlna with pi.nMnj ror aAUtloml 
toan.ln, tha storage prnhl a ao*t ba oonaidered. Thara la do a^trfldto 
or vtorag* apaoa In tho building itself. CUT MXB3 fi^gaatod that a QacaMt 
but sight bo sowed oart to tha Taaabar to prowl da additional store** 

apao*, a# baa ban don* with tha Supporting kxm Evaluator. 

GUT MAMIES pointed oart again that all tha suggestion* aida at thla 
oonfersno* hew* baan general. They should ba rateforoad by speclfle and 
dotal l»d r*oo*nenda.tlan* at an early data. 

Tho ooofaranoa adjourned at 1125. 
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E. SAMPLE BLUEPRINTS USED TO CREATE X3D MODEL 


1. Proposed Catwalk (The Austin Company, March 26,1957) 
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2 . 


Proposed Floor Plan (The Austin Company, October 1,1956) 
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APPENDIX G. PROJECTOR COMPARISON 


A. INTRODUCTION 

This appendix contains a listing of all projectors considered for the cost analysis 
presented in Chapter VII of this work. The projector selected was the Epson Powerlite 
Pro GL5150NL. The price listed in this table is the manufacturer’s suggested retail price 
(MSRP) during the summer of 2009. For the cost assessment, a price of $2189 was found 
in the Michigan University Store at 

http://universitvstores.msu.edu/html/whatsnew/epsont)ricelist.asp . 

B. PROJECTOR COST COMPARISON TABLE 


Projector 

Lumens 

Contrast Ratio 

Throw Ratio Range 

(Std. Lens) 

Cost 

Epson Powerlite 

8300NL 

5200 

1200:1 

1.7 to 2.2 

$7999 

Sanyo PLC-XP200L 

7000 

2200:1 

1.7 to 2.0 

$7899 

Panasonic PT-D5700U 

6000 

2000:1 

72.6 Ft Throw Distance 

$6799 

Sanyo PLC-XP100L 

6500 

2000:1 

1.7 to 2.0 

$6595 

Epson Powerlite Pro 

G5350NL 

5000 

1000:1 

1.54 to 2.5 

$5099 

NEC NP3150 

5000 

600:1 

1.5 to 2.0 

$4637 

Panasonic PT-D4000U 

4000 

1600:1 

72.9 Ft Throw Distance 

$4399 

NEC NP2150 

4200 

600:1 

1.5 to 2.0 

$4174 

Epson Powerlite Pro 

GL5150NL 

4000 

1000:1 

1.54 to 2.5 

$4099 

Sanyo PLC-XT25 

4500 

1000:1 

1.6 to 2.1 

$3795 

NEC NP1150 

3700 

600:1 

1.5 to 2.0 

$3769 

Epson Powerlite 61 lOi 

3500 

600:1 

1.46 to 2.3 

$2899 

Epson Powerlite 1825 

3500 

500:1 

1.46 to 2.3 

$2299 

NEC LT380 

3000 

600:1 

1.5 to 1.8 

$2199 

Panasonic PT-F200U 

3500 

400:1 

29.8 Ft Throw Distance 

$2129 
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Sanyo PLC-XU105 

4500 

500:1 

1.15 to 1.85 

$1995 

NEC NP905 

3000 

500:1 

1.5 to 1.8 

$1935 

BenQ M771 

3000 

2000:1 

13.3 Ft Throw Distance 

$1799 

Sanyo PLC-XU88 

3000 

500:1 

1.38 to 2.17 

$1795 

NEC LT280 

2500 

600:1 

1.5 to 1.8 

$1499 

Epson Powerlite 1710C 

2700 

400:1 

1.6 to 1.8 

$1449 

Epson Powerlite 1705C 

2200 

400:1 

1.6 to 1.8 

$1149 

Epson Powerlite 1715C 

2700 

400:1 

1.6 to 1.8 

$1099 

Epson Powerlite 1700C 

2200 

400:1 

1.6 to 1.8 

$999 

Epson EX90 

Multimedia 

2600 

400:1 

1.6 to 1.8 

$899 

Hitachi CP-X401 

3000 

400:1 

1.5 to 1.8 

$866 

NEC VT800 

2700 

500:1 

1.5 to 1.8 

$849 

Hitachi CP-X301 

2600 

500:1 

1.5 to 1.7 

$760 
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